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Central America.—The Patria of Guatemala publishes 
the 209 articles of the new Constitution under which the 
former independent republics of Guatemala, Honduras, 
and Salvador are united in one federal 
union. With the Revista Catolica of 
El Paso, Texas, Catholics will agree 
in the expression of disappointment caused by the perusal 
of that document. The new Constitution, admirable in 
many articles, some of them based, at least in substance, 
on the Constitution of the United States, does not suit the 
social needs of the new Federation. Written for a people 
that owes its history, institutions, glories, and all that it 
has of education, religion and culture, to the Catholic 
Church, it ignores that Church altogether. Yet the 
4,000,000 inhabitants of the Union formed of the three 
former republics are in great majority Catholics. The 
new Constitution countenances a great wrong in ignoring 
the religion which is so strong a supporter of the prin- 
ciple of authority, without respect for which neither 
rulers nor people can fulfil their civic duties. The new 
Federation, so men acquainted with conditions in Central 
America affirm, will meet with many economic, industrial, 
educational and political difficulties. It will have to 
struggle against strong elements imbued with revolu- 


The New 


Constitution 


ignore the role of Catholicism in the State, the heart of 
the majority of citizens of the new Federation remains 
deeply Catholic. A proof of this may be seen in the civil 
and religious ceremonies which took place in Santa Ana, 
Salvador, when the banner of the new Federation was 
solemnly blessed by the Bishop, Don Ricardo Menendez. 


England.—The Cabinet’s plans for unemployment re- 
lief outlined by Mr. Lloyd George in the House of 
Commons, are summed up by the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly. I. Relief Work. This con- 
sists of a £10,009,000 grant for the 
assistance of relief works, forestry and 
land drainage. II. Fund for Unemployed’s Dependents. 
For a period of six months a fund is to be established, to 
be called the Unemployed Workers’ Dependents Fund, 
adding each week to the insurance benefit the sum of five 
shillings for a wife, one shilling for each child. The 
maximum grant must not exceed nine shillings weekly. 
This fund is to be provided by a compulsory levy upon 
insured contributors. The scheme went into operation 
after November 3. III. Assistant Emigration. The sum 
of £300,000 is allotted for the extension of the scheme to 
enable ex-service men to emigrate, under which 60,000 
men have already been settled in various Dominions. 
IV. State Aid for Capital Undertakings. Within a maxi- 
mum limit of £25,000,000, the Government will, under cer- 
tain conditions, assist public enterprises, such as railways 
and electrical works, at home, in the Empire, or in foreign 
countries, to obtain new capital for developments calcu- 
lated to promote employment in England, by guaranteeing 
payment of interest on principal. V. Revival of Export 
Trade. The exports credit scheme is to be extended and 
improved. It is to cover exports to other countries as well 
as to these in the original scheme, the war-ruined coun- 
tries. Earlier in the year, the Government decided to bring 
the British Empire within its scope, with the exception of 
British India, Ceylon and British possessions in the Far 
East. That exception is now abolished. VI. Loans for 
Guardians in Necessitous Areas. In those areas in which 
the Poor Law Guardians find it impossible to cope with 
relief and unemployment, there will be a Government loan 
granted in order to carry them over the crisis. 
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Haiti.—In its current issue, the Nation, which has been 
the fearless and uncompromising champion of the rights 
of Haiti, began the publication of the official history of 
the dealings of the United States with 

and the that mistreated country. The story 
United States }egins nine months before the’ first 
landing of American troops on the Island, with a letter 
addressed, on October 28, 1914, by the then Secretary of 
State, Mr. Bryan, to President Wilson, in which the 
former requested that a battleship be sent direct to Port 
au Prince, with the alleged purpose of protecting foreign 
interests and of giving evidence of the intention on the 
part of the United States of settling the unsatisfactory 
state of Haitian affairs. On the same date, Mr. Bryan 
wrote to the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, to re- 
quest him to send to Haiti as soon as practicable two ships 
of sufficient size to carry out the policies of the United 
States Government, to effect a landing with a view to 
preserving order in the cities of Gonaives and Port au 
Prince. Action was taken immediately, and the following 
day the Secretary of the Navy informed Mr. Bryan that 
one warship had been sent to Monte Cristi and another to 
Port au Prince. On October 30, Mr. Bryan asked that 
the senior naval officer in Haitian waters be instructed to 
confer with the American Minister at Port au Prince and 
to accede to any requests the Minister might make for the 
movement of ships and the landing of men. Mr. Daniels 
acted as requested. 

On December 17, 1914, United States marines from the 
U. S. S. Machias carried off from Port au Prince 
$500,000 of Haitian national funds, and later in the same 
month the United States Minister to Haiti made a demand 
on Haiti that a treaty be accepted giving the United States 
complete control over the customs and public debt of 
Haiti. The Secretary of State informed Mr. Daniels, on 
January 16, 1915, that the Consular Corps had asked that 
a war vessel be dispatched to Cape Haitien to protect 
foreign interests. The vessel arrived at its destination on 
January 23. Mr. Daniels requested information concern- 
ing the nature of the services to be rendered by the war 
vessel, and was told in a letter sent by Mr. Bryan, on 
January 29, that the flag officer of the U. S. S. Washing- 
ton was to cooperate with the American Minister at 
Port au Prince and to accompany him to the Foreign 
Office when he presented the instructions of the United 
States Government, warning the Government of Haiti 
against the removal of funds from the National Bank of 
Haiti by the then de facto Government. 

At a later date the Fuller Mission again proposed the 
acceptance of the treaty. This proposal, however, Haiti 
rejected on June 4, 1915. Four days later the Chargé 
d’Affaires at Port au Prince notified the Department of 
State that the Government of Haiti could not renew the 
permit for the U. S. S. Eagle to remain in Haitian waters, 
because the revolutionary elements were making capital 
out of the ship’s presence and alleging it as proof that the 
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country had been sold to the United States by the Haitian 
President. Opposition to the unwarranted American in- 
tervention increased, and on July 27 the Haitian President 
massacred some political prisoners and was _ himself 
decapitated in consequence. Order was restored by the 
Haitian authorities, but the following day, July 29, Ameri- 
can marines were landed. In the meantime Mr. Lansing 
had become Secretary of State, and it was at his in- 
structions that Admiral Caperton landed marines and 
requested the French and British warships not to land 











marines, a step they were believed to be conte:nplating. | 


On July 30, Mr. Lansing instructed the Admiral to con- 
tinue in military control of Port au Prince and under no 
circumstances to hand over the government of the city 
to any Haitian authorities until such time as the Secretary 
of State had conferred with the Admiral. Admiral 
Caperton, on July 31, reported that no de facto govern- 
ment existed in the city, and that such governmental 
functions as were in operation were carried on by a com- 


mittee practically under the Admiral’s direction. He also Ff 


stated that the Chamber of Commerce had asked permis- 
sion to elect a President, but Caperton did net consider 
elections a propitious time for maintaining law and order. 

Admiral Caperton made the situation clearer on August 
2, in a cable dispatch, by saying that there was a strong 
party in Haiti, called Cacos, whom he designated as revo- 
lutionists. These demanded that their candidate, Bobo 
by name, be elected president to replace the assassinated 
President Sam, and, according to Admiral Caperton, ter- 
rorized the Congress. The Admiral expressed his opinion 
that he could control the Congress and suppress outbreaks 
if he were given the support of a regiment of marines. 
The suppression and disbanding of the Cacos, he de- 
clared, was a necessary measure if the United States de- 
sired to negotiate a treaty for financial control of Haiti. 
He believed that the majority of the populace were sub- 
missive and well disposed. Future relations with Haiti 
depended on the course of action taken by the United 
States. Therefore he asked for immediate instructions. 
Admiral Caperton supplemented this information by his 
testimony before the Senate Commission. He said that 
if he had permitted an election immediately after the 
death of President Sam, it was beyond doubt that Bobo 
would have been elected. Bobo was reputed to be a man 
of patriotism, honor and intellect, but was unfriendly 
to the United States, and refused to be bound before his 


* ease 


election, saying that he would work solely for the good f 


of Haiti. Accordingly Caperton sought to induce the 


Hon. J.N.Legere to stand as candidate for the presidency. 


Legere, however, refused to be bound, and declared that 
he must be in a position to defend Haiti’s interests. He 
was, he said, for Haiti, not for the United States. Darti- 
guenave, on the other hand, another candidate, volun- 
teered to accede to any terms the United States might 
propose, including the cession of Mole Saint Nicolas, and 
Dartiguenave was elected. 
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Admiral Caperton, on his own testimony, refused to al- 
low any election for some days, because an election would 
have taken from him the control of the country, which 
at the time was completely in his hands. The situation 
changed, and on August 8, the Admiral cabled that the 
people were clamoring for the elections. He declared, too, 
that he could not postpone them beyond a few days 
except by force, which was very undesirable. 

Under these circumstances, as Dartiguenave had sig- 
nified his willingness to agree to any terms demanded by 
the United States, and had declared that he would use 
his influence with the Haitian Congress to have the treaty 
accepted, the Navy Department instructed Admiral Caper- 
ton to allow the elections to take place, and declared that 
Dartiguenave was the most acceptable candidate. The 
Admiral was to assure the people that the United States 
had no other motive than to establish a firm and lasting 
government by the Haitian people and wished to assist 
them to maintain their political independence and terri- 
torial integrity. 

Dartiguenave was elected on August 12, and the Unitea 
States immediately took steps to exert pressure for the 
acceptance of the treaty which would establish ovr control 
of Haiti. (Italics inserted.) On August 14, the State 
Department sent word to Caperton, instructing him to 
urge the President-elect to secure the formal ratification 
of the treaty, in which some minor changes were to be 
made. Five days later, the Admsral was instructed by 
Secretary Daniels to seize the ten most important ports 
and custom houses in Haiti. He was told to endeavor to 
have President Dartiguenave solicit this action, but in any 
case to make the seizure. Customs were to be collected 
by Americans and the funds were to be deposited in the 
name of the Admiral. (Italics inserted.) 

Caperton replied that the United States had actually 
accomplished a military intervention in the affairs of 
Haiti. Haiti was opposed to such action, but actual hos- 
tilities had been avoided by the prompt American military 
action which had assured control before resistance could 
be organized. The capital and two other important sea- 
ports were in possession of Caperton, but to occupy other 
ports would require additional military forces, namely, 
a regiment of marines and three additional gunboats or 
light cruisers. These contemplated operations were to 
be kept absolutely secret, because of the pending treaty 
negotiations. 

Admiral Caperton took over more of the customs 
houses, and on August 21, ordered the commanding offt- 
cer of the U. S. S. Connecticut to retain control of cus- 
toms in Cape Haitien and to deposit receipts for the main- 
tenance, among other things, of the local military govern- 
ment. (Italics inserted.) On August 25, Caperton re- 
ported to Secretary Daniels and to President Wilson, 
that for the present he would cease seizing custom houses 
and military operations with a view to facilitating the 
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treaty negotiations. Should the Haitian President re- 
sign, he recommended the establishment of a military gov- 
ernment with an American officer as military governor. 

On August 31, he informed the Navy Department that 
negotiations were not proceeding owing to the resentment 
of the people over the American intervention and the 
seizure of the custom houses. This communication was 
followed by another on September 1, in which Caperton 
informed Secretary Daniels and President Wilson that 
conditions were uneasy at Port au Prince; that minor 
officials were said to be using unwarranted authority and 
committing other abuses which the Government appeared 
unable to control; that the newly appointed police were 
overbearing and causing general complaint. He had been 
warned of an impending outbreak against the Govern- 
ment. On September 8, the Admiral sent the following 
message to Captain Durrell of the Connecticut: 

Successful negotiation of treaty is prominent part of present 
mission. After encountering many difficulties treaty situation 
at present looks more favorable than usual. This has been ef- 
fected by exercising military pressure at propitious moments in 
negotiations. (Italics inserted.) Yesterday two members of 
Cabinet who have blocked negotiations resigned. President him- 
self believed to be anxious to conclude treaty. At present am 
holding up offensive operations and allowing President time to 
complete Cabinet and try again. Am therefore not yet ready 
to begin offensive operations at Cape Haitien but will hold them 
in abeyance as additional pressure. Take no offensive 
action except such as necessary to protect life and property 
and hold town for present. Keep me fully informed of food 
situation. 

Such in brief is the first part of the story of the mur- 
derous attack of the Wilson administration on the de- 
fenseless Republic of Haiti, as told by Wilson, Bryan 
and Daniels and their agents. Next week these facts will 
be emphasized again and the hideous tale will be com- 
pleted in these columns by a special correspondent of 
AMERICA. 


Ireland.—On November 1 Lloyd George delivered, in 
the Commons, his long expected speech on the Irish prob- 
lem. He spoke so cautiously that no secret of the Con- 
ference was revealed, yet the papers 
announce that the Commons supported 
his Irish policy by a vote of 439 to 43. 
The astute Premier played to the country and to all fac- 
tions thereof in a most skilful manner. He insinuated that 
tremendous issues were at stake and that war was not 
impossible. He promised the Ulsterites a real government 
soon and hinted that South Ireland might shortly be a 
Crown colony, all splendid rhetoric. This abstract from 
his speech is indicative of the way in which he played on 
the hopes and fears of his audience: 


The Conference 


The decision it [the House of Commons] takes tonight will 
indicate what its view is, whether it is to say to the 
Government: “ Drop these negotiations, crush the rebellion first, 
and then impose on Ireland such terms as seem just.” 

It is a question of cost. Let us count the cost. 
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I agree it is a fair issue to present to the House and to the 
Government. It is an issue to be considered, if this conference 
is broken off, and it might be. I am not asking the House to face 
anything which some one at this box may not be inviting you to 
face in a few days, but I want the House to face it squarely. 

What is the task before it and what is expected of it to satisfy 
the conscience of the civilized world? It is not a task of placing 
armies in the field to enable you to accomplish your desire. Our 
experience is the experience of every country having to deal with 
guerrilla warfare, where the numbers in order to achieve success 
have to be entirely out of proportion to the number of your 
opponents. You have to surround them, hunt down small elusive 
bands over very considerable tracts of territory, a good deal of it 
over highly difficult mountainous country where the population is 
entirely in sympathy with the guerrillas. Those who had the 
experience of the South African war know what that means. 
Every farm is a depot and an observation post, every residence is 
supplying information and giving warning to those attacking the 
forces of the Crown. We all know how gigantic were the forces 
that had to be put into Africa to accomplish our task. If it has 
to be done, and if the people of this country are convinced that it 
must be done it can be done and will be done. 

There will be unpleasant incidents. One of the evils of guerrilla 
warfare is that your forces are dispersed and are not under the 
same control and discipline as when employed in masses. 

I put it to the House solemnly that unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the honor of this country, this is not the time to come 
down to this House and ask it to impose great additional burdens 
on the taxpayers and invite the young men to risk their lives. 


The British papers were at first rather reserved in com- 
ment. The Daily News warned the country of the dire 
consequences of a breakdown of the Conference. The 
Twmes felt that the speech was of serious import and 
thought that in case of failure of the negotiations under 
way, there would be war or general elections, probably the 
former. The Daily Telegraph found the Premier pessi- 
mistic and agreed with him. The Belfast Northern Whig 
was, of course, altogether delighted, as were other Orange 
papers. 

Nevertheless the Conference continued in session and 
the public prints soon announced that the whole solution 
of the problem hung on Ulster. The Sinn Feiners, they 
declared, would recognize the King on condition that 
Ulster would submit to an All Ireland Council and give 
over Tyrone and Fermanagh to the South. The Daily 
Chronicle thought that this ultimately meant coercion of 
Ulster, a doubtful procedure. The Daily News pronounced 
the Premier too mysterious for safe interpretation. 

The Morning Post pronounced Lloyd George’s position 
impossible. The Daily Telegraph was impressed by the 
growing gravity of the problem and apparently Sinn Fein 
alone is cool and determined. 


Italy.—The monument recently inaugurated in Verona 
in honor of the criminologist, Cesare Lombroso, was the 
occasion of a celebration in which his work was extrava- 


——T gantly praised. In presence of the 


Monument 


civil authorities as well as of many 
scientists from Italy and from abroad, 
Enrico Ferri, a pupil of Lombroso, compared the master 
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to Darwin, Spencer, Pasteur and Virchow, and declared 
that his work in the fields of anthropology and criminology 
was one of the great achievements of the human mind. 
The distinguished Catholic scholar, Monsignor Carlo 
Salotti, took occasion from the unveiling of the monu- 
ment, to write in the Osservatore Romano, to which he is a 
frequent contributor, his appreciation of the genius and 
work of the man whom his admirers look upon as the 
founder of modern criminology. The writer of the 
Osservatore willingly pays tribute to the genius of Lom- 
broso the scientist and to his indefatigable industry. He 
also praises the genuine kindness of the man and the 
charity he manifested in his researches in behalf of the 
poorer country people, into the nature, symptoms and 
remedies of pellagra. Monsignor Salotti recognizes the 
nobility of his intentions in the study of crime and the at- 
tempt to eradicate its causes. But he finds himself obliged 
to declare that the great criminologist blazed for his dis- 
ciples and followers, as well as for modern society in gen- 
eral, not a path of light and safety, but one of error and 
danger. 

The teachings of the scientist whose statue by Bistolfi 
now stands in Verona, were, as the learned contributor to 
the Catholic Roman daily states, purely materialistic. The 
entire article of Monsignor Salotti is a timely protest 
against the exaltation of the Lombroso theories, which by 
the erection of the monument seem to have received some 
kind of official sanction in Italy. According to Lombroso 
and his school, there is no such thing as freedom of the 
will. To think or to feel oneself free is, they teach, an 
illusion. Lombroso and his followers appeal to physiology 
and pathology to prove that the soul is the slave of the 
body and of necessity bound to follow its impulses. Man, 
they teach, is but a highly organized machine and bound to 
obey the action and influence of external agents. So then, 
says Monsignor Salotti, in his timely protest, the natural 
result of these doctrines is to do away with all moral re- 
sponsibility. For according to them, virtue and vice, gen- 
erous sacrifice and crime, are nothing more than the prod- 
uct of physiological and pathological factors. Crime is but 
an unfortunate but natural effect of purely material causes 
in the culprit. It is a disease, whose victim should be seg- 
regated perhaps from others, but cannot be punished. The 
writer in the Osservatore shows that in this Lombroso was 
illogical. For if the crime is not morally imputable to the 
criminal, since according to Lombroso, that criminal is not 
free, why deprive him of his liberty in a jail, thus punish- 
ing him for something of which he is not really guilty. 
Why try to reform him, since his acts are but the natural 
results of purely physiological and pathological causes? In 
making these declarations the contributor to the Osserva- 
tore unmasked the unphilosophical unsoundness and anti- 
Christian animus of the Lombroso school. The exag- 
gerated praise bestowed upon it by Enrico Ferri at Verona 


called for the protest. 
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The World’s Hero, Foch 


CHAPLAIN HENRI Du PassaceE, S. J. 
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Editor of “Etudes,’ Paris 


the United States the greetings of France, it may 

not be out of place to set down a few details which 
may bring out in fuller relief the character of the distin- 
guished visitor. 

Thousands of Americans fighting in the Allied armies 
were fortunte enough to see the Commander-in-Chief, or 
in some way or other to come into contact with him. So, 
Foch, the General, is well known in the United States, 
where the American troops, on their return home, every- 
where spoke his name and recounted his deeds. They 
described no doubt the sturdy bearing of the Marshal, 
his still youthful appearance, the furrowed brow, the 
strong jaw. They may have added that the outward form 
was but the index and the expression of the indomitable 
will which is the first and most striking characteristic of 
this victorious leader. All no doubt admired the Marshal’s 
keen intellect, unfettered by detail, seizing immediately on 
the essential point, and preparing the way for results by 
the clear and precise orders issued to carry out the well 
designed plan. But in Foch there was something more. 
For it was by will-power that he controlled and dominated 
the crisis and summoned victory. 

“Victory,” he said, when lecturing at the French War 
College, “ always crowns those who by their powers of 
intellect and will most deserve it.” 

These very powers of intellect and will the Marshal 
owes in great part to his family stock and his education. 
He was born in the little hamlet of Valentine, in the South 
of France, at the foot of the Pyrenees. His family, set- 
tled there in the Fourteenth Century, had long ago won an 
honored place in the community both by the sturdiness 
of its traditions and the number of its offspring. It 
counted in the past distinguished bearers of the name, 
engaged in the cloth and woolen trade, while others crossed 
over to North and South America. Many priests were 
given by this truly Catholic family to the service of God. 
On the mother’s side, the soldier element is strongly 
marked. The Marshal’s grandfather, Chevalier Dupré, 
had seen service as an officer under the first Napoleon 
and remained loyal to the memory of the fallen Emperor. 
The Marshal’s father had first tried his fortune with the 
law, but ultimately served for many years in the treasury 
department. Worthy scion of a sturdy old Catholic stock, 
he gave his four children a thoroughly virile and sound 
religious education. The great soldier had two brothers, 
one of whom is Father Foch, a member of the Society of 
Jesus. A sister of the Marshal still lives in the family 
homestead of Valentine. On one of the walls of the old 


. TI the moment when Marshal Foch is bearing to 


home, a marble tablet has just been placed in memory and 
in honor of the boy who was born there, seventy years ago. 

Young Ferdinand completed his classical studies under 
the Jesuits at St. Etienne, and just before the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, was sent to another 
Jesuit school, St. Clement’s at Metz, in order to prepare 
for his entrance into the Polytechnic School at Paris. 
The high standing and reputation then enjoyed by the 
Jesuit institution at Metz were the deciding factors which 
determined the young student’s parents to send him there 
in preference to the other Jesuit institution, that of St. 
Genevieve at Paris, which also specialized in the immediate 
formation of candidates preparing for entrance into the 
Polytechnic and other advanced State schools. If St. 
Clement’s at Metz counts Marshal Foch among its alumni, 
St. Genevieve is justly proud of numbering among its 
former pupils, Marshals Fayolle, Franchet d’Esperey and 
Liautey, as well as a considerable number of the most 
prominent generals of the Great War. 

The Franco-Prussian war interrupted the studies of 
the candidate for the Polytechnic School. Young Foch 
volunteered, but saw little actual service. A year later he 
was back under his Jesuit masters at Metz in his old col- 
lege which during the war had been occupied by the Ger- 
man troops. After the completion of his studies at St. 
Clement’s, he entered the Polytechnic, and received his 
commission as an artillery officer. While at Rennes, Cap- 
tain Foch married, and thus became identified with the old 
Catholic province of Brittany. And today, when free from 
the stress of military duties and official business, the vic- 
torious Marshal gladly returns to his little Breton estate 
near Morlaix, in order to find in its peace and solitude, and 
under the shade of its old trees, some respite from his 
ceaseless labors. Of the Marshal’s three children, the 
two daughters became the wives of army officers; the 
son, Captain Foch, died a soldier’s death on the “ field of 
honor ” during the early weeks of the war. A son-in-law 
of the great commander was also killed in the terrific 
struggle. Thus, like many other leaders of the French 
armies, like General de Castelnau who gave three sons in 
sacrifice to the cause of the motherland, the Marshal also 
offered to the country the tribut du sang. 

At three different periods the future Commander-in- 
Chief entered the War College, the highest military train- 
ing school in France, in which young officers of unusual 
promise, follow a post-graduate course of two years. The 
War College supplied most of the officers and commanders 
who distinguished themselves during the war. Ferdinand 
Foch entered the college, first as a pupil, in 1885, leaving 
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it fourth on the list of graduates. He returned in 1895, 
this time as professor. Two years later, he was ap- 
pointed by M. Georges Clemenceau, then Prime Minister, 
as its head. It was the first time that these two men, 
who later on were to work together in such tragic cir- 
cumstances, were thrown into direct personal relations. 
A well-authenticated anecdote tells us that this first meet- 
ing did not lack a certain element of the picturesque. 
M. Clemenceau was not then looked upon—and he is not 
yet for that matter—as a very ardent clerical. When he 
offered General Foch the superintendence of the War 
College, the latter with his usual soldierly frankness, 
thought it his duty to inform the Minister that he had a 
brother a Jesuit. M. Clemenceau, whose language can 
be at times as crude as it is pictorial, answered that he 
didn’t give a rap if he had. That settled the matter, 
and the General was appointed head of the college. He 
directed it with splendid success during four years. When 
the Great War was declared, General Foch was in com- 
mand of the Twentieth Army Corps, then stationed at 
Nancy on the frontier, a post of danger guarded by picked 
troops. On July 18, 1914, the General had received a 
fortnight’s leave of absence, and had left for his estate in 
Brittany. But he was almost immediately recalled. Hur- 
ried orders had been issued by the Government for the 
immediate mobilization of the army. Be it said in pass- 
ing, that this one fact goes far to prove that France was 
not expecting war. 

The military career of the great soldier is well known. 
By it he has won an imperishable name. Let us briefly 
recall the principal episodes. At the first battle of the 
Marne, General Foch’s army held the central front of the 
French lines near those marshes of St. Gond, now for- 
ever famous in history. Harassed on all sides by the 
enemy, forced to see some of his units obliged to yield, 


he recalls his own teaching at the War College. “ Victory 
and will are one and the same. A battle won is a battle in 
Know- 


which you will not acknowledge yourself beaten.” 
ing that the enemy was almost worn out, he telegraphed 
to General Joffre the famous words: “ My center is 
yielding, my right is falling back. The situation is ex- 
cellent. I attack.” He then orders up one of his divisions 
from the left, hurls it suddenly against the enemy and 
thus determines or hastens his complete withdrawal. 
Some time later he is on the Yser where during three 
weeks of epic struggles, he strengthens the battered forces 
of General French, summons reinforcements and definitely 
closes the road of the enemy on their march to Dunkirk 
and Calais. All throughout the war his influence grew, 
his activities became more and more marked. Only now 
and then is he allowed a brief respite from his incessant 
labors. Appointed Chief of the General Staff, General 
Foch is at last named Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
armies. On his return to his house in Paris the evening 
of the day on which he had received the news of his nomi- 
nation, after informing his family of the heavy burden 
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imposed upon him, he added: “ Do not congratulate me 
as yet. I am none the prouder for the honor given me. 

Only pray to God that it may not be ‘ too late.’” 

Too late! “ No!” Not even in the darkest and most 
critical moment, would the great soldier despair, or even 
doubt of final success. In one of the most tragic crises 
of the war, he said to some of his more intimate friends: 
“ Materially and physically I see no possibility of victory. 
Morally I am sure that it will be ours.” That victory 
he expected and awaited as the result of the gallantry of 
his own troops, reinforced by the sturdy contingents of 
American soldiers pouring in from the United States. 
He awaited it also from the hand of God. 

We must not speak in the strict sense of the word, the 
Marshal himself explained, of the miracle of the Marne, the 
miracle of the Yser, nor of the miracle of our final victory. That 
would seem to minimize the splendid part played by our soldiers. 
As for my own views, when in a great historic crisis, a clear, 
unclouded vision is given to a man, and when, as a result, that 
vision puts into action vast movements big with results in a 
tremendous war, I am convinced that such a vision—and I believe 
I had such a vision at the Marne and on the Yser—comes from 
a Providential power in whose hand man is but an instrument, 
and victory is brought about from on high by a superior, a Divine 
will. 

This explains, why, like many of his colleagues and 
immediate subordinates, as fervent Catholics as they were 
admirable and gallant officers, Marshal Foch had fre- 
quent recourse to prayer. Almost every day saw him him 
in prayer on his knees in the churches or chapels near the 
front or close to his headquarters. Frequently he ap- 
proached the Holy Table. In any particularly dangerous 
crisis, he earnestly and humbly asked light and strength 
from the Holy Ghost, towards whom he has a special de- 
votion. “I pray,” he one day laughingly said, “ when 
it’s cold, and still more so and harder when it’s hot.” It 
was the habit of his childhood faithfully kept all through- 
out his maturer years, preserved even now in the midst 
of the honors which he has won. When, not long ago, 
he revisited his old Jesuit college of St. Clement’s at Metz, 
he expressed the desire to kneel for a brief moment in 
the chapel-stall which he formerly occupied as Prefect 
of Our Lady’s Sodality. And some time previously, he, 
to some extent, revealed the secret of his life and conduct 
to the same students of St. Clement’s. He had just 
been praised by them in verse and prose. A man of action, 
the Marshal does not like long speeches. He had almost 
to be forced to address a few words to his enthusiastic 
audience. Realizing that his silence would disappoint his 
young friends, and deeply moved by the memories of 
olden days crowding back upon him, he spoke these simple 
words: 

My dear boys, I shall never forget this day. There is the dis- 
tance of fifty years between you and me. But the principles im- 
pressed upon me here fifty years ago, are the same that your 
masters are teaching you today. May you be faithful to them. 

I did what I could. I beg you to do the same. 
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“J did what I could.” Such are the modest terms in 
which the great soldier describes his work. It is not to 
himself that he ascribes the glory. On the day of his 
great triumph, July 14, 1919, when riding by the side of 
Marshal Joffre, at the head of the martial parade com- 
posed of detachments of all the Allied nations, just as he 
was turning into the Avenue of the Champs Elysées, 
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draped with flags and lined with a multitude beside itself 
with joy, the hero, we are told, was thrilled to the very 
depths of his being and for one brief moment was as one 
dazed. But it was not a thrill of pride. It was the emotion 
of a man who had thoroughly accomplished a momentous 
task. According to his own familiar words: ‘“ The work 
was done.” 


Negro Morality and a Colored Clergy 


W. M. Marxoeg, S. J. 


N a previous article I discussed prejudice against 
the Negro and especially that manifested by Catho- 
lic opposition to a colored clergy. Another evi- 

dence of prejudice is witnessed in vulgar notions concern- 
ing Negro morality, which notions are largely responsible 
for popular repugnance to a colored priesthood. God 
judges man according to the latter’s morals. I believe 
that the Negro before God is less guilty than the white 
man. Accordingly, I believe that the Negro is at leas 
the white man’s equal in morality. 

Let me explain further this startling statement. For- 
mal guilt, which is the very marrow or essence of 
culpability, is determined by one’s intentions, responsibili- 
ties, and so forth, and it is in this respect especially that 
I believe the Negro is less guilty of immorality than the 
white man. Since God, however, in a particular way, is 
the judge of the formal guilt of human actions, I shall 
waive this phase of the question. It is easier for us to 
attain to a knowledge of material guilt. Material guilt 
is the mere external fact of doing what is forbidden, ir- 
tespective of one’s intentions or responsibilities. It may 
be objected that when there is question of formal guilt it 
is true that before God the Negro for obvious reasons is 
less culpable, but because of his very deficiencies, which 
are his excuse, he is nevertheless more grossly immoral 
with respect to the fact of material wrong-doing. It is 
this which engages the popular fancy and, especially, 
which repels Catholics from the idea of a colored priest- 
hood. I shall not pretend to arbitrate the amount of ma- 
terial wrong-doing of which the Negro is guilty nor quote 
voluminous statistics to determine whether he or the 
white man is the winner in the race of evil, but in my 
present discussion I propose merely to present a few con- 
siderations which rather indicate that the stigma of 
ignoble victory should be bestowed upon the white 
American rather than the black, and this even when there 
is question of the mere fact of material guilt. 

Since the Civil War one of the many injustices prac- 


tised against the Negro has been an organized propaganda 
which systematically paints a false picture of our colored 
neighbor, which day after day tells a deliberate lie about 
him, a lie so oft repeated and insisted upon that the ca- 
luminators themselves and white people in general have 
come to consider it a Gospel truth or an inspired tradition 
which they imbibe and make a part of their daily creed in 
life as naturally as they inhale the pure air and make it a 
part of their being. The commonly accepted but calum- 
nious picture of the Negro is not received as genuine by 
the vulgar and ignorant only, but men otherwise sane, 
intellectual, and even spiritual have allowed their truer 
selves to be warped by a daily caricature of the colored 
man so far-fetched and absurd that its serious accepta- 
tion is a reflection on the boasted intelligence of the white 
race. This fact might be regarded as an interesting 
phenomenon and be viewed merely as a rare specimen in 
a museum by the sluggard of worldly motives only, but 
when it affects the spiritual good and progress of God's 
Church it is time to pause, to steady ourselves and to call 
a halt. 

The instruments used to paint this false picture of the 
Negro need not be mentioned. They are the old mediums 
of falsehood ; the literature of the nation, more especially 
the novel and the daily press; the playhouse ; the blurted 
opinions of the ignorant elite, especially of those who 
“know the Negro best,” though they have never enjoyed 
a truly intimate acquaintance with him or viewed him 
enough from the opposite side of a chasm; opinions which 
better minded people fear to question. In short, books, 
newspapers, songs, the stage, and conventional fashion 
have been worked over-time by those whose interest it is 
to have the Negro as highly caricatured as possible. And 
their interested efforts have not been fruitless. The un- 
protected Negro has been unable to defend himself, and 
today he occupies a well defined place in “ white” public 
estimation. Mighty is the power of organized propa- 


ganda based on a liberal subsidy or interested personal 
motives. 
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When professional maligners blackmail a nation, a 
group, or an individual, they take special delight in ex- 
posing to public gaze a sea of imaginary morality. Such 
have ever been the base tactics of the enemies of God's 
chosen servants. So, also, like an unchecked prairie fire, 
slander and calumny have seared and burned the good 
name of the Negro, so that now without proof or warrant 
the best of us believe that no real good can come from the 
colored man. The average, self-satisfied white man con- 
descendingly admits that if the Negro knows his place 
and proves himself a steady hand at tamping asphalt or 
cleaning spittoons he may some day possibly become a pro- 
fessional Pullman porter, but this must be the very pin- 
nacle of all Negro aspiration. And Catholics, too, 
foolishly dragged along by the current of popular opinion, 
usually only tolerate him in their churches, deny him a 
higher education in their schools, bar him from their 
seminaries, nip a colored clergy in the bud, deprive the 
race of Catholic leaders, temporal and spiritual, render 
impossible the conversion of 12,000,000 people knocking 
at their doors, as the record of sixty years demonstrates, 
and put the national menace of an American race problem 
in the category of the unsolvable. Every shade of col- 
ored citizenry shares the ill repute. Be they full-blood, 
half-breed, quadroon, or octoroon they may at any mo- 
ment be expected to give evidence of the most loathsome 
moral corruption like people inoculated with some dread 
leprosy. The poison is there, it is in the blood, be the 
drops ever so tiny. Sooner or later the Negro’s innate 
immorality must appear. 

Of course, the white race, however, in some peculiar 
way, is exempt from the evil effects of original sin. White 
people have no concupiscence. They are angels in the 
flesh and, like our first parents in the garden of paradise, 
they carry no load. Our cities, theaters, dance-halls, ball- 
rooms, promenades of fashion, divorce courts, and 
houses of debauch are the spotless abodes of the seven 
immaculate choirs of “white” angels. The superior at- 
tainments of whites in science and letters, their wealth, 
their power, their pride, their worldliness are an antitoxin 
which renders them immune from vice and immorality. 
Our confessionals are no longer needed to receive from 
the white penitent the tale of sin. 

How idle it is to say that the Negro is immoral! What 
is meant by the phrase? Is it meant that he is immoral 
in contradistinction to the white man who is not immoral ? 
If so, it is laughable and absurd. Is it meant that the 
Negro is immoral in that sense in which the whole human 
family is prone to evil? If so, it is an idle epithet and a 


waste of words. Or, lastly, are we to understand that 


the Negro is more immoral than the white man? If so, 
what warrant have we for the statement? I defy any 
man to prove that the white American is the moral su- 
perior of the black. There is no proof but hearsay, gossip 
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and meaningless statistics. From the point of view of 
formal guilt I believe the Negro to be less culpable ; from 
the point of view of material wrong doing I believe him 
to be no more guilty than the white man. For every crime 
committed by “a big burly black brute” there can be 
named a worse offense done by a polished white villain, 
and an offense which carries with it the weight of a 
greater malice, greater deliberation, greater hypocrisy, 
and an abused better understanding. 

Since we are all evil-doers, but, as some assume, our 
churches, schools, and seminaries are meant for the per- 
fect only, why not close them altogether and go to heaven 
without the assistance of these mediums of grace? It 
would be a difficult feat. Yet many seem to expect the 
colored Catholic to accomplish it. Let us be consistent 
and open the treasures of the Church to all those whom 
God’s grace calls and whom He Himself, who is infinite 
holiness, deems worthy. Our churches, school and sem- 
inaries are places where weak, sinful men are trained and 
guided to a higher perfection. In them the catlechumen, 
the student, and the seminarian are tested and tried, and 
if found worthy are allowed to advance. The Catholic 
Negro asks permission only to show his ability to pass 
successfully the same tests and trials as his white brother, 
that thus purging away the dross he may draw nearer 
to Him who is the beginning and the end of all virtue and 
who, by His death on the cross, won an abundance of 
strengthening grace for all men. 

Not immorality, but a childish prejudice and a coward- 
ly fear of popular sentiment bar the Negro from the full 
enjoyment of the gifts within the power of the Catholic 
Church. There are many colored Catholics, old and young 
who are conspicuous examples of solid and sterling virtue. 
As the Ave Maria for October 15 aptly remarks, “ If 
the black man of benighted Africa is of martyr-like cali- 
ber, it is quite permissible to believe that his American 
brother is of sacerdotal availability.” White Catholics 
will profit much by reading an account of the heroic death 
of the recently beatified martyrs of Uganda. There is no 
lack of similar virtue and nobility in the souls of colored 
Americans. It is a manifestation of ignorance to say 
that they are without the better qualities. The Negro as 
well as the white man has been made to the image and 
likeness of God. If any defenseless class of people is 
continually defamed they will finally suffer an unsavory 
reputation. A Negro paper remarks that, if every time 
a man with red hair committed a crime, the fact that his 
hair was red was inserted in the headlines of the daily 
press, we should soon believe all red-headed men to be 
criminals. 

No, the Negro is made of the same clay as the rest 
of us. Sin has darkened his intellect and weakend his 
will and left in him a strong inclination to evil. It has 
done the same to the white man. The three concupis- 
cences are the mortal enemies of all mankind. The whole 
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human family, in a grand alliance, must stand shoulder 
to shoulder against the common foe. As all men have 
been redeemed, and since the elect aspire to an eternal 
union in heaven, so here below the Faithful should be to 
each other a mutual support, and as the Body and Blood 
of Jesus Christ Himself in the dread sacrifice are given to 
the individuals of every Christian race, so the priesthood 
should be denied to no people because of nationality or 
color. 


The Apostle of the Indians 


LAURENCE J. KENNY, S. J. 


Or hundred years ago, in the days of Napoleon’s 
last humiliations, Father Charles Nerinckx, leaving 
his Kentucky flock, went up and down the land of Bel- 
gium conjuring the youth of that nation, bantering them 
with the inquiry how it was possible that Bonaparte had 
been able to attract hundreds of thousands from among 
them to go like wolves to sweat and bleed and die and rot 
on the plains of Russia, while so very, very few could be 
found willing to rally in the worthy enterprise of self- 
immolation for the salvation of half a world that lay in 
darkness. Few heeded his words; but there came back 
over the Atlantic, with the old Kentucky priest, one whose 
advent is epochal in the story of the Kingdom of Christ 
in America, Peter De Smet. 

In mid-October, 1821, just a hundred years ago, De 
Smet first put on the black robe that was to symbolize him 
throughcut his subsequent days. It was at Whitemarsh, 
in Maryland, that he dedicated his life service to God in 
the Society of Jesus. It seems a providence that he who 
was to merit the title of Apostle of the Indian should have 
inaugurated his religious career on the very soil, where 
an earlier Jesuit, Father Andrew White, had, first of all 
men of our language, Catholic or Protestant, undertaken 
the evangelization of the Red race It was in Maryland 
that the future Apostle sketched out the lines, drew the 
plans and calculated the cost of the enterprise he was 
undertaking. Maryland has been greatly privileged by 
heaven, no doubt for Mary’s sweet name’s sake, with en- 
viable endowments, but the sending of De Smet from her 
shores as a giant to run his course ought surely to be 
numbered among her most hallowed fasti. Owing to 
troubles that need not be mentioned here, De Smet’s stay 
in Maryland was short. God left him there just long 
enough to clothe him with the mantle of Maryland’s own 
apostle, Andrew White. 

sefore the close of his second year in America, De 
Smet had betaken himself to Missouri, where the little 
city of St. Louis stood as civilization’s last outpost. The 
westward traveler would find no other city until he came 
to Japan. When De Smet came to Missouri no one of 
all that brilliant roll of pioneer priests, whose names are 
so glorious in our early annals, had ever ventured into 
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the West beyond the far slopes of the Ozarks. Hundreds 
of miles farther to the west there is today at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, a monument indicating that this spot is the geo- 
graphical center of the United States. It remained for 
De Smet to open the way and to advance the empire of 
Christ onward to that center and beyond to the Pacific 
ocean. 

Time’s erosions seem to have marked the land with his 
footprints. If we are young enough to believe in such 
giants as he, we may put on our boots of swiftness and 
pursue him to the mouth of the Columbia. Leaving his 
old home at St. Louis University, one good stride will 
bring us to the middle of the endless fields of grain that 
make up Kingsbury County in South Dakota. The coun- 
ty seat, nestling white and fair amid all the verdure, bears 
today the name De Smet. Our next step will carry us 
almost to the Yellowstone Park, where amid the parched 
plains of Wyoming, lies a little lake known and beloved of 
every bird and beast from far and near that come thither 
to slake thirst. It bears the name De Smet. Now, 
stepping over the Rockies into the land of the Kalispels 
and the Kootenais, where Montana heaps up the wonders 
of her beauty, this village is De Smet. There is another 
like it of the same name in Idaho. No town in Oregon 
bears his name, but the State has placed on the walls of 
her capital building the features of the men who she 
thinks should never die, and there, too, is De Smet. We 
passed by Utah. There is nothing there to attract us, but 
when that State awakes to higher realities, its citizens will 
be grateful that De Smet pointed out the lovely valley of 
the Salt Lake to Brigham Young, when he and his fol- 
lowers were driver: homeless into our western wilderness. 


But towns and lakes and commemorative portraits are 
not the true signs of De Smet’s passing. He planted 
everywhere as he went, and there has grown from his toil 
harvest a hundredfold. These are churches, whose: spires 
now by the thousand point to heaven all through the once 
barren land; and schools, where the children of all the 
races of men learn alike how to live for earth and for an 
eternal home; and hospitals, and all the other works of Di- 
vine beneficence with which true religion is everywhere 
surrounded. For he called to the Catholics of Europe 
for aid, and priests came into the whitening harvests, and, 
what was almost better, Sisters came from several con- 
vents, and savagery fled before the vision of their gentle 
faces. The laity of several European lands sent out fi- 
nancial aid and laid up for themselves treasures in heaven. 
Best of all, as De Smet thought, the Catholic children in 
every part of the world sent up to heaven unceasing pray- 
ers for his personal safety and for blessings upon the peo- 


ples under his care. 

Perhaps it was from this source that he derived his 
marvelous courage. For the world has never seen a man 
of greater daring. There seemed to be no species of 


danger that he did not court, and yet one looks in vain for 
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the slightest evidence that he ever knew the meaning of 
fear. 

Several times he was tracked across the plains by 
prowling savages, and once the tomahawk actually 
wheeled over his head. Three times, when the tribes were 
on the warpath he went across the lines where no other 
man could hope to go and live. His wanderings brought 
him within sight of Alaska, and there he was likely to per- 
ish as unable to wear snow shoes owing to his great 
weight until he had reduced his flesh by a thirty day rigor- 
ous fast. His toes were frozen off by the intense cold of 
a northern blizzard. For a whole month, day and night, 
he moved and slept among the decaying bodies of a group 
of cholera infected Indians. Ofttimes he spent whole 
days and nights without a morsel of food; there were 
two whole years during which he never tasted bread or 
slept beneath a roof, or received a letter. His brother 
Jesuits thought him dead and offered up for him the 
Masses and prayers that are customary when one of their 
number dies. 

We are trying to avoid any discussion of De Smet as 
a national character. He was twice chaplain in the Amer- 
ican army and was probably our first minister of the Gos- 
pel who ever held the rank of major. But he was pre- 
eminently a man of peace. His most common name, 
despite his strong physique, was the “gentle” De Smet. 
His presence disarmed hostility. Among all manner of 
acquaintances he had no enemies. He had an unfathom- 
able fund of joyousness about him that ran out into all 
his thoughts and views. His life was like the sunshine 
that everywhere dispels the clouds and the darkness. In 
his humility he found goodness to admire even in the 
most degraded of the sailors and trappers and savages 
that he encountered. He communed with this goodness 
in the hearts of men. He built upon it. Desperate men 
quitted his company with a new respect for themselves 
and a new outlook on life. His influence was an unac- 
countable gladdening of the heart, which, it is said, is the 
apostolic gift. The Catholics throughout America in his 
day were enthusiastic in their love and veneration for him 
and all the non-Catholics, who knew him, rivaled these 
in demonstrations of affection. It is notable that the only 
worthy memorials of him in America are tributes of men 
who were not of the faith. 

Much of his charm is still to be found in his writings, 
which, by the way, were not lacking in some of the high- 
est qualities of literary excellence. A recent writer, for 
instance, referring to the Oregon Trail, explicitly puts 
aside the description of it by such masters as Irving and 
Parkman as not conveying to the reader the special won- 
der of that early highway, and he quotes a few bold 
strokes of De Smet as perfectly accomplishing that end. 
No complete bibliography of his works has ever appeared. 
Chittenden and Richardson, in their splendid life, took 
merely the letters that lay at hand. They issued no call 
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for any of the supply of matter that abounds on every 
hand, and the lengthy and very interesting letter in the 
Annals of the Propagation of the Faith is omitted. 

But we do not intend to dilate on his contributions to 
literature. His title to greatness lies in his success in 
spreading the Kingdom of Christ. It has been given to 
few men to accomplish so much of this, the only truly 
glorious work. In America it has not been given to any 
other to achieve more, and to few men in all the annals of 
the world. When we calculate the long reach of what I 
may call his jurisdiction from the Mississippi to the Pa- 
cific, and compare the religious situation before and after 
his arrival and examine to see how much of the marvelous 
transformation is due to him for its inception and is still 
developing along the lines that he traced with gentle but 
careful hand for its expansion, we shall be inclined to say 
of him that here indeed is one of the men of the ages, one 
of God’s great men. 

The empire of Napoleon has passed like a dream. The 
glittering bubble of his greatness has burst. The bodies 
of the ambitious youths of France and Belgium who fol- 
lowed him after this world’s glory fertilize the soil where 
they are trampled on by hostile peoples. But the work 
of the missionary does not perish. Life, not death, marks 
the progress of his conquests. De Smet fought, but it 
was in the agonizing conflicts of the soul, and he won 
imperishable victories, crowding heaven’s court with cap- f 
tive children of a new race, whose presence before God’s 
white throne, through the endless ages of his triumph, 
will ever add new gladness to heavenly joys. 

There was a Divine commemoration of De Smet this f 
year. It is the year in which America has phenomenally 
poured itself out into the missions. The world did not see 
it; but it is undoubtedly the most important event since 
the World War in American Catholic history, and conse- 
quently in all history; for the Catholic Church has always 
made and continues to make the only lasting constructive 
events in the world’s progress. In this centennial year 
there went forth from the shores of America twenty 
Jesuit priests in one boat, the most numerous missionary 
group America ever sent out. Almost an equal number of 
De Smet’s religious brethren went in other vessels; then 
the Fathers of the Holy Cross, of St. Vincent de Paul, of 
Maryknoll, of Techny, and of Omaha, and the Sisters of 
Providence and others, golden argosies, went as lambs 
among wolves to die, and by that mystical paradox which 
we see happening down through the ages, to conquer. De 
Smet heralded an empire westward to the Pacific; these 
are advancing into the heart of the great continent of 
Asia. How many of our American households that sent 
their sons so generously for earthly justice across the At- 
lantic to struggle unto death will with an equal enthusiasm 
send forth others to nobler and immortal conquests over 
the Western Ocean? Who will be Japan’s, who will be 
China’s De Smet? 
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Constructive and Destructive Radicals 


ANTHONY J. BECK. 


are the means that will ultimately give us peace 
and democracy in industry,” remarked the young 
man with a sociological bent of mind. 

“ Nonsense,” objected a gray-haired business man of 
the old liberal school. ‘‘ The worker lacks the education 
and business ability necessary for participation in man- 
agement, which goes with copartnership.” 

“ How, then, do you explain the fact that some of our 
largest plants are conducted by department heads who 
rose from the ranks while the absentee owners traveled in 
Europe or rested at Atlantic City?” 

“Oh, those department heads are a minority of the 
workers.” 

“ But they show that the workers can qualify for busi- 
ness management,” retorted the young man, “ and that, if 
copartnership is not feasible now, we should work toward 
it as the final goal.” 

‘It’s too radical,” snapped the elder man as he turned 


6c I: seems to me that cooperation and copartnership 


away. ‘Come on,” he said to his companion. “ That 
young fellow is a ‘near Bolshevik.” Why argue with 
him.” 


This dialogue is typical of verbal battles fought wher- 
ever men of the old liberal class and progressive thinkers 
meet. Few words are used more carelessly than the term 
radical. It is a convenient means to rule out of order, 
without argument, any one who advocates a change, no 
matter how logical or how beneficial to public welfare. 
Like the word leper in Biblical days, it is supposed to 
make one an outlaw. Radical and Bolshevik are the stock 
in trade “ arguments” of the reactionaries who want to 
get back to “normalcy,” not to reasonable prices, but 
above all, to the liberal system of business repudiated dur- 
ing the war and based on the “ principle,” everybody for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost. 

Professors tell us that radical is derived from the Latin 
word radix, signifying root. According to the “good 
book,” known as “ Webster’s Dictionary,” radical means 
“of or pertaining to the root,” “ original, fundamental, 
thorough-going.” There is nothing explosive about these 
adjectives. They imply some very good qualities, yea, 
even virtues. Only in the second place has the word 
radical come to signify “ one who advocates fundamental 
changes in government or social institutions, especially 
such changes as are intended to level class inequalities, 
i. €., a radical in politics or social reform. 

For this class of visionary and destructive radical no 
real American has any sympathy. If consistent, he soon 
drifts into the Bolshevist camp, where men operate with 
bombs and bullets instead of with the peaceful machinery 
of constitutional reform. Radicalism of this sort has sub- 


stituted for the brotherhood of man under the fatherhood 
of God, the much-vaunted fraternity of men whose an- 
cestors are supposed to have grown tails for trapeze tricks 
in the jungles of Africa. This radicalism grows in the 
soil of social and industrial abuses ; and it is cultivated not 
only by unscrupulous agitators inciting workers to class 
hatred, but also by captains of industry who exploit their 
employes and deny them a living wage and working con- 
ditions conforming to the dignity of a human being. Still 
others promoting the growth of radicalism are the profi- 
teers and the politicians who make laws that are impossible 
of enforcement or are circumvented by the wealthy, while 
the poor man is punished for violating them. Social in- 
justice, political tyranny, irreligious education, and vulgar 
display of wealth are potent allies of anarchists in pro- 
moting destructive radicalism. 

The best means to root out this weed is to till well the 
soil with the plough of constructive radicalism, to turn up 
the new earth of social justice and political democracy. 

The constructive radical does things thoroughly. He 
digs down to the living rock of Christian truth to rear on 
this foundation, more solid than Gibraltar, the structure 
of economics and government. Building on the sands of 
Liberalism that cover the quicksands of Socialism, he 
leaves to the superficial people. Things are not taken for 
granted, and he insists on examining and analyzing them. 

“ Radicalism,” says F. W. Robertson, “ means root- 
work; the uprooting of all falsehoods and abuses.” That 
is service to our fellowmen as well as to God. George 
Washington and the continentals did root work of this 
kind when they put an end to political oppression. St. 
Paul played the part of a radical when he invaded the 
Greek market place and tore to shreds a false religion 
holding a nation in bondage. Because they refused to 
bow to idols and professed an entirely different re- 
ligion from that of the Romans the early Christians were 
burned or fed to wild animals. The smug Roman reac- 
tionary no doubt considered them radicals and disturbers 
of a so-called social peace born of oppression. The cham- 
pions of the old geocentric system were shocked when 
Copernicus proposed the idea that the earth revolves 
around the sun. Columbus, too, was a radical; for he 
exploded false notions of geography. By doing some 
“ root-work ” he became convinced of the possibility of 
sailing around the earth and thus discovered a new world. 
Pasteur, likewise, was a troublesome radical who did not 
rest until he had disproved the silly notion of spontaneous 
generation. Incidentally he discovered the secret on which 
our whole canning industry is based. Benjamin Franklin, 
by means of some “ radical” experiments, helped to lay 
the foundations for the great science of electricity. The 
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Wright brothers carried out the “ radical” idea that men 
can fly and became the pioneers of the marvelous system 
of aviation. Fulton constructed a radical contraption now 
known as a steamboat and, amid general ridicule and 
wagging of heads, navigated the Hudson River. 

Every scientist, every physician, every philosopher, and 
every pioneer in fields of human endeavor who has done 
something epoch-making in the way of progress was a 
radical to the people of his time. There has always been 
a great field for radicals, for men and women who ex- 
plode falsehoods and wrong notions, abolish abuses, and 
lead the way to new and better methods in science, indus- 
try, economies and government. Because the world is 
being deluged with a propaganda of falsehoods and be- 
cause so many social institutions have degenerated into 
sham, and because not a few officials are selfish seekers 
of place and power, entire nations are seething with radi- 
calism. It is a healthy sign showing that the love of truth 
and integrity, progress and representative government, 
still pulsates strong in the heart of mankind. 

Radicals are sign posts along the path of progress. On 
the lanes leading away from it are found the guide boards 
of the ultra-conservative and the ultra-radical or Bolshe- 
vik. Today these extremists are attracting much atten- 
tion. The one points the way to the “normalcy” of a 
discredited liberalism in religion, economics and politics. 
The others would have us follow the path of paternalism, 
centralized government and the servile State leading to 
anarchy and despotism. Between the two, stands, like the 
famous golden mean, the conservative, Christian radical 
who urges us back to the truths and institutions that are 
so old and well grounded that they appear revolutionary 
and menacing to a generation running after appearances 
and dealing in superficial slogans. “ Back to Christ!” is 
his slogan. Back to the Christian family that spends its 
leisure in the home instead of living in a kitchenette, two 
bedrooms and at the club house. Back to Christian edu- 
cation that was driven from the public school by Horace 
Mann and his irreligious followers. Back to Christian 
training that rears real citizens who do not exploit each 
other in business and who can be relied upon to perform 
the duties of office without prostituting it for personal 
advantage. Back to the marital fidelity that makes for 
happiness and builds up a nation. Back to the Christian 
theater which affords wholesome recreation and inspires 
men and women to noble living instead of corrupting their 
morals with cheap jokes and weakening their love of 
work and their devotion to duty by exhibitions of frivo- 
lous society. Away from the futurists and cubists, who 
can give us only caricatures of life and men, and back to 
the Christian art that created the world’s greatest mas- 
terpieces and wrought poems in stone when it erected 
[urope’s minsters. Back to the industrial democracy of 
the Middle Ages, when all employers knew their craft, 
instead of being absentee owners; when they recognized 
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the human dignity of the toiler; and when the worker 
was an artisan who put his heart into his task and did 
not keep his eye on the clock. Back to the Constitution 
and the principles of the founders of the Republic now 
trampled underfoot by legislators, executives and judges 
ignoring the welfare and rights of the people, cringing to 
kings of finance, and paving the way for centralization 
and autocracy. Back to Christ and His teaching in poli- 
tics, industry, education and social life! 

Men and nations are almost as sick, mentally and mor- 
ally, as they were when the Divine Healer came to rescue 
them nearly twenty centuries ago. His remedy was so 
radical that they crucified Him. But He triumphed over 
the reactionaries; and the nations were cured and re- 
mained healthy until the religious revolt of the 16th cen- 
tury tore them from Him. To be rid of their social and 
industrial cancers they must go back to Him. His reme- 
dy is still radical, because it goes to the root of human 
ills. But no panacea will do; and the world is sick unto 
death from the treatment of quacks in politics, religion 
and education. In the words of Archbishop Keane, it 
needs “ the radicalism of God ” to grow strong and peace- 
ful again. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words. 
Is Cooperative Production Workable? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Have you space for a few words from one who reads with 
great interest the disagreement between Mr. Shortall and Father 
Husslein on the matter of cooperative production? The dis- 
cussion overlooks the very important fact that there are two 
kinds of cooperation, that of the producers and that of the con- 
sumers. Cooperative production in factories owned and con- 
trolled by the workers has had very little success in this or other 
countries. The most recent reports from England show that 
the Crompton Boot Manufacturers (copartnership), the Clothing 
Factory of Kettering, etc., are very largely financed by private 
philanthropists, trade unions, or by consumers’ societies, and not 
by the workers directly employed in the plants. We have all too 
many examples of the same thing in this country. The wages 
of labor are not sufficient to enable employes to buy, or build, and 
operate their own industrial establishments. 

But this does not mean that cooperation as an economic move- 
ment is at fault. There is producers’ cooperation and con- 
sumers’ cooperation and they have two fundamentally different 
philosophies and programs. Producers cooperate to get for 
themselves the full product of their toil, the best possible return 
on the investment of labor. Consumers cooperate to supply 
their common economic needs. The first begins with the factory 


or mill and concerns organized labor only. The second begins 


at the grocery store or bakery or restaurant and concerns or- 
ganized consumers, including the workers, of course. Both 
movements are antagonistic to the special monopolistic privileges 
of capitalism; but one has established itself as being soundly 
practicable, while the other has yet to prove that it is practicable. 

Two hundred of the average workers cannot, from their own 
savings, buy and operate an industrial plant that will give them 
all employment. Even though they contribute $10 apiece they 
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will find that $20,000 is but a small fraction of the money they 
need. These same 200 men, however, may with $20,000 form a 
consumers’ society and operate a well-stocked grocery store to 
supply their needs, and they are obliged to borrow money from 
no one. With an annual turnover of twenty times, they can do 
$400,000 worth of business in a year. 

The All-American Cooperative Commission, as quoted in the 
article, commits the very grievous error common to many labor 
and farm organizations of the country, of confusing the two 
movements. Mr. Shortall is told that producers can easily finance 
their own undertakings, and the proof of the statement is taken 
from the phenomenal success of the British Consumers’ so- 
cieties. Quotations from the Bulletin of the All-American Co- 
operative Commission make the astounding statement that the 
enterprises of the Cooperative Furniture Producers are prac- 
ticable, and the success of the factories owned and controlled by 
the organized consumers of Great Britain is cited as an example! 
Of course, these factories are in no wise managed by the em- 
ployes in the factories themselves. 

The consumers’ cooperative movement is developing with 
amazing rapidity. To understand it properly we must distinguish 
between these two economic movements that use the common 
name “ cooperative.” 


New York. Cepric Lone. 


{Neither Mr. Shortall nor myself is unaware of the wide dif- 
ference between producers’ and consumers’ cooperatives, a dif- 
ference which years ago I sought to make clear when coopera- 
tion was less in favor than now. A notable British consumers’ 
cooperative was mentioned without comment in my article on 
the supposition that it would be recognized as a consumers’ or- 
ganization. The argument was, that if the Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society of Manchester, a consumers’ society consisting of 
workingmen, could handle annual sales amounting to $150,000,- 
000, might we not hope that workers’ productive organizations 
would in course of time be able to handle proportionately large 
sums? I am aware, again, of the tremendous leap from a con- 
sumers’ to a producers’ cooperative, and can well understand 
Mr. Shortall’s financial misgivings. 

The Cooperative British Wholesale Society, which Mr. Long 
evidently has in mind, had in 1919 fourteen great warehouses, 
eight flour mills with an output per hour of thirty-five tons of 
flour, and no fewer than sixty-five factories of every kind. Its 
manufacture of boots amounted to 5,000,000 pair annually. It 
cultivated vast tracts of productive land in Canada, Ceylon, Spain 
and Africa. It has since made further purchases of factories 
and lands. Yet it is purely a consumers’ society, as I carefully 
explained in “Democratic Industry.” All these enterprises are 
owned by the workers and conducted by them on the ordinary 
capitalistic plan, paying wages to their own laborers in field and 
factory as any other employers would, though with more con- 
sideration for their men. My argument, however, was that if 
workingmen, as consumers, were able to conduct some of the 
largest enterprises in the world on a capitalistic plan, it did not 
seem improbable that in time they might be able, likewise, to 
conduct such enterprises on a cooperative basis. The real 
difficulty, which Mr. Long correctly points out, is that in the 
consumers’ cooperative we have large numbers of workers con- 
tributing the funds for the purchase of lands and factories, while 
in a strict producers’ cooperative the funds must be raised by 
a comparatively small number. 

Yet cooperative production, within a limited range, is already 
an accomplished fact. The peasants’ productive societies of Rus- 
sia, such as the Central Union of Siberian Creamery Associations 
and the Central Union of Cooperative Flax-Growers, etc., com- 
prised, according to Albert Sonnichsen, about 4,000,000 individ- 
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uals. These genuine 
anti-Bolshevist. 
ropean countries. 


producers’ cooperatives were intensely 
Similar organizations flourished in many Eu- 


The first serious difficulty in the way of cooperative produc- 
tion is met with in industry. Even here producers’ cooperatives 
have been entirely successful, where no expensive machinery was 
required. The reconstruction in France has to a considerable 
extent been carried on by cooperative building organizations. In 
Germany the “ artisans’ cooperative” is one of the most success- 
ful post-war developments. Thousands of these cooperatives 
have sprung up, especially among bakers, butchers, furniture 
workers. snoemakers and clothiers. Like the gildsmen of the 
Middle Ages the workers buy the raw material, manufacture the 
article for the market and then sell it themselves, without the 
intervention of the middleman. 


” 


The only real problem, therefore, that remains to be solved for 
cooperative production is met with where vast sums are required 
to carry on an industry. My argument from the consumers’ co- 
operatives merely shows that labor will gradually be able safely 
to handle such sums in the process of production, provided it 
has had a training and education similar to that which preceded 
the development of the mammoth workingmen’s mercantile 
establishments or peasants’ productive societies of England, Rus- 
sia and other countries. The one ultimate problem about which 
we have no sufficient data, from which we can safely draw con- 
clusions, is the raising of the funds for large-scale manufacture. 
In this regard, as Mr. Long says, cooperative production has 
yet to prove itself practicable. Here we are confronted with 
problems of finance, which Mr. Shortall believes will remain in- 
soluble for the workingman. It is an open question. Yet it is 
not impossible that labor may be able to answer this difficulty. 
The funds for such enterprises must naturally be raised, at first, 
from laborers, labor unions, and labor banks. Gild Socialism, 
of course, and the Plumb plan, would compromise on the prob- 
lem by public ownership combined with gild management. 

Finally I can see no reason for doubting the accuracy of the 
statements made by the All-American Cooperative Commission 
relative to the particular organization of the furniture workers, 
since the latter, in their declaration, clearly describe their own 
undertaking as “cooperative production.” They moreover cite 
the English building trades, which have certainly ventured into 
cooperative production on a large scale, although along different 
lines from those described by me—JosepH Husszein, S. J.] 


Lack of Organization 
To the Editor of America: 

Why stop with denunciation of the existing unclean stage and 
moving pictures, when you know that if the 17,000,000 Catholics 
of the United States had a shadow of organization they could 
drive the scavengers to cover? Over ten years ago a little band 
of Brooklyn Catholics, seeing that some of those who control 
stage and screen were already showing their slimy hands, made 
an effort to have passed a censorship law. They failed, because 
Catholics were not organized. It remained for a Catholic woman 
to organize and lead the movement for the now existing censor- 
ship law. Her labors received the support of both Catholics and 
Protestants. No Jew appeared, except to oppose the law, yet 
after the Governor had the courage to sign the bill, he not only 
appointed no Catholic to the commission, but gave the most im- 
portant place thereon to a Jew and the organization has become 
staffed with Jews throughout. Again Catholic plans are defeated 
because of absence of organization of the effective kind. 
America’s readers will, I trust, learn wisdom from this example. 


New York. Rosert SIMMONS. 
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“Settling” a Strike 

HAT happened in Chicago two weeks ago settled 

nothing. Matters simply reverted to the status 
quo ante, and that status is nothing less than deplorable. 
It included the spectacle of the railroads and the workers 
both fighting a. Board which, possibly, although no one 
knows, the Government had created to act as an arbiter, 
and of the Board itself wandering between Chicago and 
the White House in search of its powers. 

To say that the railway workers were “fighting the 
Government” and to stop there, is an unfair statement in 
the case. In the same sense the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was also fighting the Government. The workers threat- 
ened the Government by ordering a strike in defiance of 
the Board. But more than once before the strike was 
ordered, the railroads, notably the Pennsylvania, had 
threatened the Government by receiving the orders of the 
Board with disobedience and contempt. There were hints 
that should the workers carry out their threat to strike, 
the Government might mobilize the troops to protect 
property-rights. No doubt, it is the duty of the civil 
power to protect the citizen in his right to property; to 
afford such protection is, and for many years has been, 
the chief function of the army and militia in this country. 
But was it ever heard that the Government raised its 
military arm in warning against the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, or called out the troops to protect men fighting for 
rights in comparison with which the right to property is 
negligible ? 

There is too much of one law for the workers and of 
another for the corporations; too much of the tendency 
to threaten, in an emergency, the workers with a gun, and 
in the same emergency to invite the corporation heads to 
sit at a mahogany table to discuss terms. If a working 
man defies the Government he ought to go to jail. But 


he will have a far deeper appreciation of the intention of 
the courts to right his wrongs, if his cell-mates are officers 
of corporations who have also defied the Government. A 
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man’s right to a decent wage and to decent working-con- 
ditions must always take precedence of the conveniences 
of interstate commerce, and even of the right of men, 
who already have far more money than is good either for 
them or for society, to reap regular dividends. If the 
politicians at Washington are steadfast in their refusal to 
recognize this elemental truth, we are sure to have more 
labor disturbances in this country, and in the end an up- 
rising compared with which the French Revolution will be 
as a Sunday-school picnic. 


Peace and the Prime Minister 


ESIROUS of peace is Mr. Lloyd George, peace in 

Ireland, peace in India, peace in the world. There 
are several methods of attaining this peace. One is the 
relinquishment of claims which have no foundation in 
justice. And if the Prime Minister is sincere in his desire, 
let him read a lesson in President Wilson’s address to the 
Senate on January 22, 1917. 


No peace can last, or ought to last, which does not recognize and 
accept the principle that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, and that no right anywhere 
exists to hand peoples about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if 
they were property. I take it for granted, for instance, if I may 
venture upon a single example, that statesmen everywhere are 
agreed that there should be a united, independent, and autonomous 
Ireland; and that henceforth inviolable security of life, of wor- 
ship, and of industrial and social development should be guaran- 
teed to all peoples who have lived hitherto under the power of 
governments devoted to a faith and purpose hostile to their own. 

Any peace which does not recognize and accept this prin- 
ciple will inevitably be upset. 


It is true that the President cited Poland, not Ireland. 
But for the present purpose, the terms are controvertible. 
The principle would still be true had he taken for his 
example England. 

President De Valera himself has spoken in a similar 
strain: 


Where was the respect for the rights of other nations in Ireland? 

That, it is said, was for self-defense. Menaced, I suppose, by the 
overwhelming army of Ireland, the English were intimidated into 
invading Ireland, burning Irish cities and villages, massacring 
thousands of the inhabitants, old and young, carrying others into 
slavery, at the very moment when the note was being written about 
the “unswerving conviction of the respect for the rights of other 
nations.” What guarantee is there that these terrors will not be 
repeated in the future? That if we enter into a treaty of peace, 
we shall put an end to English militarism? If there is to be no 
reckoning for these atrocities, are we to grasp the hand which 
perpetrated them without any reparation being made? 
The whole root and cause of this bitterness [is] the arrogant spirit 
of the English military caste. The very appeal for peace 
was delivered ostentatiously from the triumphal chariot of 
English militarism. 


It is true that these words were never spoken by Presi- 
dent De Valera. They are taken from Mr. Lloyd George’s 
first address to the House of Commons, December 109, 
1916, and form a denunciation of Germany’s methods in 
Belgium and of the insincerity of Germany’s proposals for | 
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peace. If they had any application to Belgium’s woes, 
they must apply to the incomparably greater atrocities in- 
flicted by Great Britain on Ireland during seven centuries. 

And, finally, the Prime Minister himself has written : 

There are two phrases which will stand out forever in the story 
of this crusade—first, that the world must be made safe for 
democracy—next, that the menace to peace and freedom lies 
in the existence of autocratic governments backed by organized 
force and controlled wholly by their will and not by the will of 
their people. 

If the ruling caste in Great Britain is responsible for any 
autocratic government in Ireland or India, the Prime 
Minister has written them down for what they are, “a 
menace to peace and freedom,” enduring after a “ cru- 
sade’ undertaken to make the world safe for democracy. 


, 


Religious Training in the College 


O* the many college executives who declared their 
opposition to the Sterling-Towner plan for Federal 
control of the local schools, few took a stronger or more 
intelligible stand than Dr. David Kinley, President of the 
University of Illinois. In a recent letter to Dr. O. D. 
Foster, Dr. Kinley expresses himself with admirable 
clearness upon another problem in education, the need of 
religious instruction in the college. That a majority of 
the students in our American colleges are not getting it, 
is plain to Dr. Kinley. Yet “ there is no complete educa- 
tion without religion.” For education, in Dr. Kinley’s 
view, is, “‘ at least to a certain point,” primarily “ develop- 
ment of character.” But “ character, after all, is training 
in moral standards, and since training in morality depends 
upon religious belief, it follows that religious training is 
a necessary part of education.” 

Dr. Kinley argues well, but, it is to be feared, to deaf 
ears. Our State universities, now growing so powerful 
in the rich and populous Middle West, cannot attempt to 
include religious training in the curriculum, because of 
constitutional inhibitions. Some of the older institutions, 
founded under the auspices of various Protestant denomi- 
nations, either have dissociated themselves from “ sec- 
tarianism,” or confine instruction in religion to courses in 
the Bible, which the student is free to ignore. Other de- 
nominational colleges do not sense the incongruity of ap- 
pointing to professorships men who have no religion 
whatever, or of allowing them to teach doctrines directly 
at variance with Christian faith and morality. In this 
they are only following the lead of Harvard, Yale, Brown, 
and other Eastern schools, all of which originally featured 
religious training. But the affiliation of Brown with the 
3aptist Church is little more than nominal, while the two 
older Universities severed all definite religious connections 
years ago. The situation is indeed ominous. 

Our public educational system, then, from the gram- 
mar school to the State university refuses to concern 
itself with the religious training of our young people. 
\\ith the exception of the Catholic and a few other col- 
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leges, the privately-controlled institutions have adopted 
the same policy. It is true that many colleges and uni- 
versities encourage religious organizations among their 
students, but it is likewise true that these organizations 
exercise very little influence. The simple fact is that 
possibly ninety per cent of our young people are in 
schools and colleges in which religious training either is 
wholly neglected or is considered of minor importance. 

Washington was correct in his thought that without re- 
ligion morality could not be lasting, and that without 
morality, democracy could not endure. In insisting upon 
schools divorced from religion, we seem to have sown the 
seeds of dissolution in the body politic. The Syllabus of 
Pius IX was the target cf much stupid abuse some sixty 
years ago, but in decreeing that no Catholic could ap- 
prove of a system of education which did not include 
religious training, that great Pontiff was simply inter- 
preting the mind of Washington. 


Our Per Capita Income 
ER capita wealth is very much like Lewis Carroll’s 
Snark. When you think you have it, it vanishes 
away, suddenly and silently. When one tries to describe 
it, it may be made to mean almost anything which the 
statistician has in mind. The estimated wealth of Smith- 
ville, Arkansas, population 500, may be $2,000,000. The 
per capita wealth of the town is, therefore, $4,000. But 
if one inquires whether a single individual in Smithville 
owns as much as $4,000, he may possibly find two. Or 
there may be none. The whole town, conceivably, may be 
owned by a non-resident. Or he may come upon a com- 
mon condition ; the condition in which ten per cent of the 
people own ninety per cent of the wealth. Under this 
division fifty people would own $1,800,000, and 450 
people would own $200,000. For the submerged nine- 
tentlis the per capita wealth would not be $4,000, but 
about $445. And the non-resident owners might easily 
reduce the per capita for ninety-five per cent of the popu- 
lation to about $4.45. 

For a good many years a certain class of capitalized 
politicians and college professors have been using per 
capita figures in the attempt to show that both per capita 
wealth and per capita income in this country were in- 
creasing rapidly. A per capita on paper is not a per 
capita in reality. The wealth of Andrew Carnegie who 
used to live on Fifth Avenue at Ninety-sixth Street did 
not lighten the burden of the poverty-stricken crowds who 
lived in the same area, a few blocks to the North and 
East. Hence, the announcement of increased national 
per capita incomes, made by the Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, does not make the heart beat high with hope. 
The real question is not how much the increase is, but 
how much it is worth. When the Bureau relates that the 
per capita income rose from $446 in 1916 to $586 in 1918, 
we wonder why it is harder to pay the bills until we dis- 
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cover that 586 dollars of the 1918 income are worth only 
400 of the dollars that came to us in 1916. In other 
words, while we get, a larger number of dollars today, 
each dollar has a piece chipped from it. 

A dollar is not a medal or a pocket-piece, or some- 
thing that you keep on the center-table, or press between 
the leaves of the family Bible. You use it to buy things 
with. Its power is purchasing-power. Even the most 
docile Ford will lie down and quit when its gasoline is 
gone. The gasoline in the dollar is its purchasing-power. 
If that power falls forty per cent and wages go up thirty 
per cent, you get a larger number of coins for your work, 
but less money. Under this system, while the cupboard 
grows bare and the flour-barrel empty, your per capita 
rises. Unfortunately, even the hungriest child cannot 
make a meal of per capitas. Like the Snark they may be 
crisp, but they are also very meagre and hollow. 


Rifles or Religion? 


OME elected and some self-chosen, the representatives 
of the warring nations met at Versailles in 1919. 
They had gathered to put an end to the war, and, as far as 
might be possible, so the world thought, to put an end to 
the causes of war. The people looked on with hope. The 
Vicar of Jesus Christ called the world to prayer that the 
work of the Conference might begin in the spirit of mutual 
charity and be perfected according to the principles of 
justice. 
But tiie world was disappointed. ‘“ At the Conference,” 
writes Senator Willis of Ohio, “there was too much of 
greed and too little of God. Men were trying through 
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the manipulation of human agencies to settle a vast world- 
problem, and the peace of Paris was a failure.” Force, 
fraud, distrust, in brief, the old diplomacy, again ruled. 
Differences between the nations were to be adjusted on 
lines of reciprocal advantage, and settled on terms of 
commercial expediency. Justice was forgotten. God’s 
name was never mentioned. 

At Washington, the nations are again assembled, this 
time to decide whether or not the whole world must con- 
tinue to remain an armed camp. Even in the United 
States, where beyond all doubt war is unpopular and men 
have had more than their fill of carnage, ninety per cent 
of the Government’s income must be set aside for war. 
Japan has begun to build superdreadnaughts at a cost of 
$45,000,000, and the other nations will follow suit. When 
finished, they will be put aside in favor of some newer 
and more deadly engine of destruction. The world is 
gone mad. The people do not want war, yet Govern- 
ments direct every energy in preparation for war. 

For us the end is not in sight. We pay heavily for war 
every day in terms of money. If the present madness 
continues, we shall pay the price of universal military 
conscription of our young men, and the sight of the 
United States in battle array simply means that other na- 
tions will devote themselves even more definitely than at 
present to prepare for war. If the Washington Con- 
ference is only a continuation of the meetings at Versailles, 
the prospect of peace and concord among the nations is 
indeed hopeless. {mmediate universal disarmament can- 
not be hoped for. But universal disarmament, made 
possible by an infusion of religious feeling among the 
peoples of the world, must be made the ideal. 


Literature 


AN EARLY NEW YORK PETRONIUS 

T HE opening of the season on November 14 at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House is New York’s annual important social 
function. It also has a countrywide interest, for where is the com- 
munity of any pretensions in any other section that does not har- 
bor a considerable number of residents fondly hoping for the 
dawn of the happy day that will bring the possibility of listening 
to grand opera as sung in the great building at Broadway and 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York, the now undisputed center of 
the musical world? We Catholics have recently awakened to the 
desirability of making more noise about our real place in the 
general run of affairs than it has been our wont in the past, 
and one of the things we can claim is that New York’s first 
Italian opera company was brought here by the Catholic mer- 
chant Dominick Lynch. This was the Garcia troupe who gave 
the first grand opera performance, Rossini’s “J/ Barbiere di 
Seviglia,” at the Park Theatre, which was located on Park Row 
near Ann Street, opposite the present Federal Building, on No- 
vember 29, 1825. Dominick Lynch brought them over in one 
of his own ships and entertained the prima donna Felicité Maria 
Garcia, later Madame Malibran, the greatest.singer of her day, 
at his residence, 1 Greenwich Street, facing the Battery, the 
fashionable residence quarter. During her stay here in New 


York she was married at old St. Peter’s, Barclay Street, to a 
French merchant, Eugene Malibran, by Father Peter Malou, on 
March 26, 1826, and Dominick Lynch, Peter Harmony and John 
B. Lasaia were witnesses as the old marriage register, which can 
still be seen at St. Peter’s, testifies. 

For intimate social pictures of old New York we are now 
largely indebted to a sort of Knickerbocker Pepys, the author 
of “The Diary of Philip Hone, 1828-1851,” and to a series of 
papers read before the New York Historical Society by Dr. John 
M. Francis and then published in the volume entitled “ Old New 
York.” In this Dr. Francis says of Dominick Lynch, speaking of 
the introduction of Italian opera here: 


For this advantageous accession to the resources of mental 
gratification we are indebted to the taste and refinement of 
Dominick Lynch. . . . Lynch, a native of New York, was 
the acknowledged head of the fashionable and festive board, 
a gentleman of the ton and a melodist of great powers and 
exquisite taste. He had long striven to enhance the character 
of our music; he was the master of English song but he felt, 
from his close cultivation of music and his knowledge of the 
genius of his countrymen that much was wanting, that more 
could be accomplished, and he sought out while in Europe 
an Italian troupe which his persuasive tact and the liberal 
spirit of Price led to embark for our shores where they ar- 
rived in November, 1825. (pp. 254-255). 
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This New York Petronius of the first half of the nineteenth 
century was the fourth and favorite child of Dominick Lynch 
a merchant who came to New York from his native Galway, 
Ireland, in June, 1785. He had already made a fortune as a mer- 
chant abroad and when he took up his residence with his wife 
and three children at 36 Broadway it was said that, in addition 
to his investment in a local firm, he had with him a larger 
amount of cash than had been brought to America by any private 
individual in many years. After Charles Carroll, he probably 
was the richest Catholic and he soon became a leader in social, 
commercial and religious activities. He was one of the founders 
of St. Peter’s church, New York, and it is his name that is signed, 
as one of the four Catholic laymen who presented the address 
of congratulation to George Washington after the inauguration 
of our first President. His country residence, “ Woodlawn,” is 
now the Academy of the Christian Brothers at Clason Point, 
Westchester County. He died there June 5, 1825, in his seventy- 
first year. He sent his son Dominick, Jr., to Georgetown Col- 
lege where the records tell that this young man recited the 
“Elegy” at the public exercises held, February 22, 1799, to 
mourn the death of Washington. When he finished at George- 
town he returned to New York and became, like his father, a 
successful merchant. 

In 1820 Philip Hone, forty years of age, had accumulated a 
fortune he considered large enough to enable him to retire from 
active business to a life of leisure. After a tour abroad he 
purchased the residence, No. 235 Broadway, where the Woolworth 
Building now stands, and there began a career of social and 
public spirited activity that lasted for nearly half a century. He 
served as mayor of the city and at the end of his term, in 1827, 
began to keep a record of various events which in its original 
form makes twenty-eight quarto volumes closely written on both 
sides of the page. This diary includes social events of interest, 
comments on politics, literature, art, the drama, as well as in- 
dustrial details. Two volumes, about a quarter of the whole, 
were edited by Bayard Tuckerman and published in 1889. Hone 
and Dominick Lynch were warm friends and all through the 
“Diary” Lynch’s name constantly occurs among the guests at 
the social functions held at the Hone residence, where there was 
an unceasing round of entertainments for the most notable per- 
sonalities and distinguished foreign visitors too. 

Among the visitors to New York in 1835 was the famous Eng- 
lish actress, Fanny Kemble. Hone gave an elaborate dinner party 
for her on the evening of September 15 of that year and 
Dominick Lynch was one of the guests. Miss Kemble, when she 
went back to England published a “Journal” of her trip in 
which she had the bad manners, like others of her fellow coun- 
trymen and women, to ridicule the people who made much of 
her during her stay here. She did not spare the Hone dinner, 
and in the “Diary” quotations detail the impertinent and ill- 
bred comments she makes on that function at which Mr. and 
Mrs. Hone had done everything possible to honor her and make 
her socially prominent. This is the portrait she draws of Domi- 
nick Lynch in the account she gives of this dinner party: 

There was a Mr. —, the Magnus Apollo of New York, 
who is a musical genius, sings as well as any gentleman could 
sing, pronounces Italian well, and accompanies himself with- 
out false chords, all of which renders him the man round 
whom the women listen and languish. After 
dinner we had coffee but no tea, whereat my English 
stomach was in high dudgeon. The gentlemen did not sit 
long and when they joined us, Mr. , as I said before, 
uttered sweet sounds. By the bye I was not a little amused 
at Mrs. [her hostess] asking me whether I had heard 
of his singing or their musical Soirées and seeming all but 
surprised that I had no revelations of either across the At- 
lantic. Mercy on me! What fools people are all over the 
world! The worst is they are all fools of the same sort, 


and there is no profit whatever in traveling.” (“ Diary,” Vol. 
I, pp. 128-129.) 
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Dominick Lynch in his later years met with business reverses 
and lost much of his once comfortable fortune. Hone in the 
“ Diary,” under date of September 7, 1837, makes this entry : 


Poor Lynch died in Paris on the 31st of July. He is said 
in the papers which announce his death to have been fifty 
years of age; but I think it must be a mistake. I always 
supposed him to be about my own age. How deeply im- 
pressive should be the decease of such a man! How many 
happy hours I have passed in his society! No man has ever 
contributed so much to the refined enjoyment of the circle 
in which he moved. He sang and played beautifully, was 
the ornament of female society and infused spirit and jovial- 
ity into the dinner parties of his male friends where he was a 
constant and favored guest. We are indebted to him 
for the introduction of the Italian opera and the inimitable 
Signorina Garcia, and her father and family came to New 
York under his auspices. He also was the master-spirit 
who established and conducted the musical soirées a few 
pease since—the most refined entertainment we have ever 
had. 


Lynch, who himself numbered eleven brothers and sisters, had 
a large family, half a dozen daughters who made mixed mar- 
riages with the usual results recorded in the family annals of 
“prominents.” Their descendents are on the social register but 
they no longer belong to the Faith of their Catholic Irish fore- 
fathers. 

Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 


THE SINGER 


Although my songs be few 
Lord, keep them true. 
Attune them to Thine ear 
Though none else hear. 
If silence be Thy will 
Let me be still, 
And stand before Thy face 
With equal grace. 
When ended is my task 
A boon I ask: 
Oh, not earth’s praise or gold, 
I am more bold, 
And stretch my hands to Thee, 
Who art all my fee. 

BLANCHE Mary KeELtLy. 


REVIEWS 


Psychology and Mystical Experience. By  PRoFessor 
How ey, M.A. St. Louis: B. B. Herder Book Co. $2.50. 


The ordinary reader is not likely to be attracted by these studies 
in the psychology of religious experience; and even those who 
have not forgotten their philosophy and theology will perhaps 
find them rather hard, though stimulating, reading. To the 
specialist, however, and to those who have from time to time 
examined, however perfunctorily, the various theories that have 
been proposed to account for the phenomena of conversion and of 
mysticism Professor Howley’s work will doubtless carry a dis- 
tinct appeal. 

Beginning with an introduction that sets forth a “General View 
of the Psychology of Religious Experience,” the author divides his 
subject into two parts, dealing with “Conversion” and “Intro- 
version.” Under the first heading we have chapters on “The 
Psychology of a Retreat,” “ The Theory of William James,” “ The 
Psychology of a Revival,” “A Theory of Integral Conversion.” 
The second part includes chapters on “ Mystical Experience and 
Quietism,” “ Mystical Experience Proper,” “ Varieties of Mystical 
Experience.” The realm of the sub-conscious is the ultima 
Thule of modern psychology. It is in this hidden region that we 
shall find, if we are only patient enough, a full and satisfactory 
explanation of what else would remain an utter mystery, i. e. 
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the phenomena of the religious life, whether ordinary or mystical. 
“ Modern science would reduce a deadly sin to a psycho-neurosis ;” 
and it would reduce heroic and ordinary sanctity to more or less 
frequent eruptions of the sub-conscious. Professor Howley, in 
his examination of the theory of William James, urges many a 
strong argument against that theory. Nor is he satisfied with 
merely negative criticism. His analysis of consciousness aims at 


explaining the many phenomena which are supposed to point to. 


the existence of a sub-liminal self, a twin but abnormal or less 
active personality, that at times is strangely at variance with the 
ordinary conscious self. 

The theory he would substitute may be briefly summarized. 
In all states of consciousness—and by a state of consciousness 
must be understood a group of ideas, volitions, phantasms, feel- 
ings and emotions, all closely interrelated—there are certain centres 
of instability, that is, some one element or small group of ele- 
ments whose disturbance or disassociation is bound to entail a 
total or partial rearrangement of all the elements that occupy the 
field of consciousness. Such a disturbance may be effected by 
a nascent idea whose dynamic value, psychologically, is in the cir- 
cumstances far greater than it would be if the idea were isolated 
from its surroundings. 

The author, it should be remembered, explicitly states that he 
is prescinding entirely from the action of grace. His theory is 
based solely on the data of consciousness; it is a psychological, 
not a theological explanation. How far this positive side of his 
criticism will win approval is not easy to say. It is at all events 
suggestive and will, no doubt, lead to further discussion. In the 
conviction that Professor Howley will welcome friendly criticism, 
it is suggested that certain statements should be modified. Is 
it not at the very least misleading to say: “In any intense act 
of supernatural faith we get something more than.a mere mental 
assent to some truth, however firm, we get a quasi-intuition of 
the truth itself. Our consciousness, as it were, stretches out be- 
yond its borders into the super-conscious, and we get a real 
though dim and confused glimpse of the Beyond.” “This dim 
quasi-intuition in an intense act of faith seems to point to the ex- 
istence of a psychic region normally beyond consciousness, yet, in 
certain privileged cases, dimly penetrable by consciousness.” Unless 
the reviewer has greatly misunderstood the author he would have 
us hold that this “element of vision” is latent in every act of 
faith, whether elicited by a mystic or by an ordinarily devout 
Catholic or even by a prospective convert, and emerges once 
the act attains a certain degree of intensity. But is not this 
quivalently a denial that the act of faith is essentially obscure? 
Undoubtedly the reconciliation of the certainty raises many prob- 
lems and the obscurity of the act of faith offers many difficulties 
in theology to the theologians, yet there is probably not a single 
theologian who would admit that vision, however dim, and 
faith are compassible in one and the same act. 

Again, is it quite accurate to say that our idea of God is nega- 
tive? True, that idea is formed by the way of abstraction and 
negation. It is analogical, too, but as it is based on intrinsic 
analogy, surely it is something more than a merely negative idea; 
rather, in the language of philosophy, it is a negative—positive 
concept. Natural theology is something more than the scientific 
development of a purely negative idea. So certain statements 
of the author would seem to call for modification. 





J. A.C. 
L’ Irlande Insurgée. Par Sytivan Briottay. Paris: Librairie 
Plon. 
L’ Ame de L’Irlande. Par Xavrer Morsant. Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne. 


There was a year, there was a month—December, 1796—when 
forty-five ships with ten-thousand soldiers set sail from Brest’ for 
Bantry Bay: Hoche was in command, and Wolfe Tone was adju- 
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tant general. The French officers wanted to say, with a grateful 
gesture to a great memory, “ Sarsfield, we are here.” And a 
people was singing a street ballad: 


Oh, the French are on the sea, 
Says the Sean Bhan Bhocht 
Yes, Ireland shall be free, 
From the center to the sea: 
Then Hurrah for liberty! 
Says the Sean Bhan Bhocht. 


France knows by heart the contribution of Irish genius to 
France, religious, intellectual and political. Of Irish scholars 
upon the Continent there are brilliant attestations in the pages of 
a Bernard, a Mabillon, a Tillemont, and a Fleury: Celtic studies 
from Irish sources occupied the enthusiastic researches of French 
scholars before Zeuss and Zimmer started the German textualists : 
and the service of Irish Brigades, numbering in Justin McCarthy’s 
computation 450,000 soldiers from Ireland during the reign of the 
Grand Louis. France remembers more than one Fontenoy in the 
record of the Irish Brigades. 

The two books cited here, while they do not review the old 
French relations with Ireland, being primarily concerned with the 
present-day Irish question, exhibit nevertheless on the part of 
both writers a ready knowledge of the history of Ireland’s politi- 
cal struggle during the past centuries. Pére Moisant, S.J., selects 
a telling title for his book: Ireland’s body has been battered out 
of form many times, but her soul never died: alors, “ L’Ame de 
L’Irlande. And with historical preciseness and philosophical 
analysis he rehearses the story of a revivification of a people’s 
will. His obiter dicta in argument are worthy of French keen- 
ness, for instance: “Jl semble que, a la tradition celtique sajoute, 
chez un peuple tout pénétré de catholicisme, cette loi du sacrement 
de mariage qui condamne les alliances imposées par la force.” 
And his final word: “En tout cas, il faut renoncer a disjoindre la 
politique et la psychologie, si lon veut connaitre lame de l'Irlande, 
cette Gme dont la forme universelle—pour emprunter l’expression 
de Montaigne—est l'amour de la liberté.” 

M. Briollay also writes his “review” on the pattern of French 
clearness and force. He has the calm historical manner that 
should be in the investigation and presentation of facts; it is a 
book, in this regard, worthy of the dedication—“ A la sainte 
mémoire de ma mére.” And in regard of style, M. Briollay sends 
his message before the eyes of his readers like an arrow to its 
mark: “ position logique inexpugnable,” is his verdict upon the 
claims of the Irish people. He makes no attempt to forecast the 
issue of the present endeavor. Who can? but he adds: “ Sinn 
Fein pourra perdre jusqu’a son nom, et ses ennemis abusés se 
réjouir de sa mort; sous ce nom ou sous un autre il ressuscitera 
toujours et, vaincu aujourd’hut, vaincu demain, il est a la longue, 
comme est une nation qui garde la volunté de vivre et de persister 
dans son étre, impérissable, invincible.” M. E. 





A Social History of the American Negro. Including a History 
and Study of the Republic of Liberia. By Benjamin BRAWLEY. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 


Mr. Brawley has included in this excellent volume a short his- 
tory of Liberia, and his pungent comments will greatly enrage our 
British brethren. For, writes Mr. Brawley, “from the very first 
the shadow of Great Britain fell across the country. England has 
again and again proved herself the archenemy of the Republic.” 
“The arrogance of England,” “cheated a second time” by Eng- 
land, England, “cajoling or browbeating as at the moment seemed 
advisable,” “the bitter experiences of the past” in dealing with 
Great Britain, are phrases in which Mr. Brawley, backed by un- 
deniable facts, tells the story of the oppression of Liberia by 
Great Britain. As one of many instances, the English seven per 
cent. loan of £100,000 in 1871, may be cited. At the outset the 
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English negotiators retained £30,000 for their services. They then 
jeducted £20,000 as payment toward the interest for three years. 
Next, an English trading company was supplied with merchandise 
o the value of £10,000. After other vultures had been satisfied, or 
Ustaved off, the Republic received about £27,000, being forced, 
Thowever, to pay seven per cent on £100,000, the face-value of the 
Doan. In 1899, although in receipt of only about one-third of the 

sum, the Republic was obliged to assume obligations for £80,000, 
by generous concession of Great Britain, and the payment of the 
terest was made a first-charge on the Republic’s scanty revenues. 

WNo East Side loan-shark ever drove a harder bargain than did an 
Yarch-hypocritical, piratical Foreign Office, in dealing with a people 

aking pitiable efforts toward European civilization. But the story 

ere is an old one. Wherever Great Britain has come in contact 
with a small nation or a weak people, “a shadow has fallen across 
he country.” 

But it must not be thought that Mr. Brawley confines his atten- 
“tion to Liberia. His story of the black man in the United States 
: s exceedingly readable, and for the most part, fair to both races. 
Whe contribution to the development of the Negro secured through 
eligion is fully acknowledged, but Mr. Brawley makes no refer- 
ence to the part taken by the Catholic Church, as attested in such 
works as Woodson’s “ Education of the Negro Prior to 1861,” 
and by the history of Negro education issued in two volumes by 

e Department of the Interior in 1917. The author is particu- 
arly earnest in his realization, which is certainly correct, that 
eligion alone can do away with the prejudices which block the 
black man’s progress. Something can be accomplished by law- 
nforcement, but 

no one will pretend that an adjustment on such a basis is 

finally satisfactory. Above the law of the State—above all 

law of man—is the law of God. It was given at Sinai thou- 
sands of years ago. It received new meaning at Calvary. To 

it we must all yet come. The way may be hard, and in the 

strife of the present the time may seem far distant; but some 

day the Messiah will reign, and man to man the world over 
shall be brothers “ for a’ that.” 

With this brave, cheery Christian note, Mr. Brawley finishes a 
work admirable both for its presentation of its subject, and, 
specially, for its restraint in dealing with a story of oppression. 
t should be added that the bibliography is both choice and 
opious. P. L. B. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 

Mother Loyola’s Gift-Book. —Those who will soon be seeking a 
witable Christmas present for a Catholic child should not fail to 
amine Mother Loyola’s “ The King of the Golden City” (Kenedy, 
2.50), a beautiful Eucharistic allegory which little ones from 
ight to twelve will delight in studying for its not-too-recondite 
meaning. Delecta, Malignus, Prince Guardian, the Triflers and 
bther characters in the story will be recognized without much 
lifficulty and Flos’s journey toward the Golden City and all 
he adventures she has are described so charmingly and vividly 
by the author that the book ought to make thousands of little 
ommunicants worthier still to receive our Divine Lord. Eight 
ull-page pictures in color enhance the attractiveness of the book. 
Two more of Marion Ames Taggart’s “ Jack-in-the-Box ” books 
Mor children of ten or twelve are called “ Poppy’s Pluck” and 
‘The Bottle Imp” (Doran, $1.50 each). Three little girls, Isabel, 
Prue and Poppy, with Mark, their playmate, have all kinds of de- 
ightful adventures at Greenacres. They have an exciting voy- 
age, for instance, in “ The Bottle Imp,” which isn’t a ship at all, 
nd “ Poppy’s Pluck ” secures the lost $200. Excellent Christmas 
books about real children. Il!lustrated——Small boys and girls 
will enjoy Harrison Cady’s “Caleb Cottontail, His Adventures in 
search of the Cotton Plant” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.25) and es- 
pecially the funny pictures of the little rabbit. 
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Milord’s Anecdotes.—Lord Frederic Hamilton is an aged Brit- 
ish diplomat who has long been in his anecdotage. “ Here, There 
and Everywhere” (Doran, $4.00) is the title of another read- 
able volume of reminiscences of what he thought, saw, heard and 
did while lying valiantly for his country in various parts of the 
world. Much of the book describes the life lead in the East and 
West Indies by Englishmen and natives. The best chapters are 
those giving an account of the late Maharajah of Cooch Behar’s 
“big game shoot.” The author tells how a friend of his care- 
fully kodaked an Indian juggler who seemed to climb up a rope 
in pursuit of a boy and disappear in the air. But the negative 
showed that “neither the juggler, nor the boy, nor the rope had 
moved at all.” Just hypnotism! J. B. Trend is an anti- 
clerical Englishman who went traveling in Spain, always carry- 
ing with him his own “tight little island.” Consequently “The 
Picture of Modern Spain” (Houghton Mifflin Co., $4.50), the 
volume in which he records his impressions, leaves the thought- 
ful reader very doubtful regarding the value of the author’s 
testimony. Perhaps a safe rule would be to believe what he 
reports having seen, but to throw a bag of salt with his reflec- 
tions and generalizations. Mr. Trend says that Spain’s wisdom 
in keeping out of the Great War has left the country more 
prosperous than it has been for many a day. 








New Fiction,—As her many admirers well know Mrs. Katherine 
Tynan Hinkson dearly loves to write about “the Quality,” and 
she has not departed from that alluring habit in her latest novel, 
“Denys the Dreamer,” (Benziger, $2.00). Following the dawn 
of the fateful Easter, 1916, much social as well as political debris 
was swept into the discard by the reforming broom of Republi- 
can Ireland. It may be just as well therefore if some pictures of 
what used to be are preserved for the information of the curious 
of future generations. Here is a typical story with its improvi- 
dent Irish nobleman and his lovely daughter; a London Jewish 
money-lender ; “‘ decent young man” in love with the daughter who 
saves the nobleman’s estate; discovery of valuable old paintings; 
happy ending of romance. As the story moves entertainingly 
along we have glimpses of the traditional parish priest, the un- 
progressive, dull peasantry, potato blight, fever pest and the fa- 
miliar units of the old-fashioned Irish story that will no longer 
be told——“ The Seventh Man” (Putnam, $1.90) completes Max 
Brand’s exciting “Dan Barry” trilogy. Gun-play without end. 
—“ Solid South” (Putnam, $1.75) by William Almon Wolff 
is a novel at once interesting and instructive: interesting, be- 
cause it depicts in lively fashion the blunders and successes of 
Scott Preston, a young American, on whom a capitalistic uncle 
has imposed a diplomatic career; instructive, because it portrays 
the folly of those who misunderstand the peoples of South 
America and strive to use them as pawns in the game of high 
finance——One of the many comedies of human life is por- 
trayed by Ralph Durand in a very clever bit. of fiction, entitled 
“The Mind Healer” (Putnam, $1.75). Dr. Alastair, an eccentric 
Galen, and Alan Westlake, an eccentric bank-clerk and author, 
pilfer a yacht and start on a mad cruise. They are pursued by 
the irate owner and a heartless bank president and more than one 
intricate situation ensues. The tale ends with the baffled pur- 
suers spending the night in the county jail. 





For the Children.—“ The Puritan Twins” (Houghton Mifflin, 
$1.75), twelve-year-old Daniel and Nancy, are the latest accessions 
to Lucy Fitch Perkins’ make-believe family. They lived in the 
Boston Bay Colony in 1638, took a journey to Plymouth and back, 
had various exciting adventures and soberly enjoyed their godly 
little pastimes. The book is appropriately illustrated by the 
author——“ Pip, Squeak and Wilfred” (Dutton, $1.00), is the 
title of “ Uncle Dick’s” account of how a penguin, a puppy-dog 
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and a rabbit went together to look for things to happen. A. P. 
Payne’s 150 little pictures help to illustrate the text-——* Black- 
Eyed Susan” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.50), with his little playmates, 
Phil and Gentilla, have the best of times on Grandpa’s farm, 
which are all described by Ethel Calvert Phillips——‘“‘ Many 
Children” (Atlantic Monthly Press, $1.50) is the name of a little 
book of verses which grow older, like the boys and girls they are 
written for, as you turn the pages. Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
has written the rhymes and Florence Wyman Ivins has drawn 
appropriate pictures. An older child, for example, reflects on 
“The All-Year Crop” of babies and shrewdly observes that “ Yet 
sometimes there’s a family, like ours with none at all,” and asks 
how the “ friendly stork” can be propitiated. And here is the 
neat answer little Flossie’s Aunty received from her: 


My Aunty says, “ You never had 

So fine a dolly; you'll be glad 

To give the other one away 

To some poor little girl some day.” 


O Aunty, would you part with me 

If you a finer child should see, 

With longer hair and better dressed? 
Could you pretend to love her best? 





Recent Verse.—Florence Kilpatrick Mixter’s “Out of Mist” 
(Boni & Liveright, $1.75), Brookes More’s “ The Beggar’s Vision ” 
(Cornhill Pub. Co., Boston, $2.00) and Thomas Moult’s “ Down 
the Hawthorn” (Doran, $1.50), are late books of verse that call 
for only brief comment. There is a smooth-flowing sonnet- 
sequence in the first describing the emotions of a woman bereaved 
of her lover, and some noteworthy lines on St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
by one who entered only “ To drink in beauty—not repent of sin.” 
The nine pictures by Tracy Porter Rudd that illustrate the second 
book under review are much more striking than the author’s meek 
imitations of Poe’s matter and manner. The third book represents 
the work of an English nature-lover, a young pagan who sees 
nothing in the beauty of the world but a meaningless mosaic. 
The author finds a strange comfort in the thought that when he 
dies he will be only “a part Of Earth—naught else.” Most of 
his pieces are in free-verse which faithfully and often felicitously 
records what is harvested by Mr. Moult’s discerning eye. These 
stanzas, from a poem called “Heart of a Seamstress,” are among 
the best in the book. 


I'd like to rest these tired eyes 

On that green place where once I lay 

Deep in the grass and thought the skies 

Too grand and blue to pass away. 

I'd like to put this needle down 

And never stitch another seam, 

And seek the place beyond the town 

Where once I dreamed ... (Oh God! my dream)... 


I’d go there now, I would, and stay 

A long, long day if I could choose. 

I’d watch the pretty lizards play, 

And look for stubble stones, and use 

A clear pool for my looking-glass 

And find no care-marks on my face 

And see again the bonny lass 

Who found her heaven in that dear place. 


Textbooks.—“ Barnes’s School History of the United States, 
which Dr. Joel Dorman Steele and Esther Baker Steele have 
revised and enlarged, and Barnes’s “ Elementary History ” 
of our country which James Baldwin has edited and brought 
up to date, (American Book Co.), are not open to the charge 
of being markedly pro-British like some other new editions of 
Barnes’s old history. The method of presentation in the smal- 
ler book is not very satisfactory however, as the Revolu- 
tionary War, for example, is inadequately treated and in both 
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books too much space is given to the Great War and 
Germany is unjustly made responsible for all its iniquities-—— 
Grade-school teachers will be interested in the three books 
of “The Anderson Arithmetic,” (Silver, Burdett), by Robert 
F. Anderson, S. C. D. He takes the child through eight 
years of schooling, beginning with counting up to five and 
ending with the mysteries of ratio and proportion——As its 
contribution to the Dante celebration, the English Department 
of the Academy of Our Lady of Victory, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
publishes a “Guide to the Students of Dante.” ($0.50.) The 
enthusiastic admirer of the Florentine poet who compiled 
the booklet, has rendered a real service to American students 
of his great masterpiece. They will here find suggestive topics 
for the study of the Divine Comedy, a list of questions afford- 
ing a fair test of Dantean scholarship and a useful biblio- 
graphy. Lowell’s essay on the poet, to be found in the sec- 
ond volume of his “Among My Books,” and Dr. Slattery’s 
“Dante, the Central Man of all the World” (Kenedy), seem 
to be missing, however, from the list of references. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston: 
4 Magnificent Farce and Other Diversions of a Book Collector. By 
Edward Newton; Zodiac Town, the Rhymes of Amos and Ann. By 
Ste Byrd Turner. Illustrated by Winifred Bromhall. $1.50. 


Benziger Brothers, New York: 
An Epitome of the Priestly Life. By Canon Avirsenet. Adapted from 
the Original Latin by the Rev. F. J. O’Sullivan. $2.50; 7. as the 
King of Our Hearts. By Very Rev. Alexis M. Lépicier, 0.S.M 1 


The Century Co., New York: 
Animal Life in Field and Garden. 


George H. Doran Co., New York: 
Three Soldiers. By John ~ Passos. $2.00; Vigils. By Aline Kilmer. 
$1.25; Rose and Rose. By E. V. Lucas. $1.90; My Own Affairs. By the 
Princess Louise of Belg ium. Translated by aude M. C. Ffoulkes. 
$4.00; Poppy’s Pluck; The Bottle Imp. Both by Marion Ames Taggart. 
$1.50 each; Down Near the Hawthorn. Poems. By Thomas Moult. 
$1.50; Plotting in Pirate Seas. By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. $1.50; Hunt- 
ing Hidden Treasure in the Andes. By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. $1.50. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
Books and Habits. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
of Columbia University; The Passing of the Third Floor Back. 
Edition. By Jerome K. Jerome; The Life of Jean — Fabre. 
Abbé Augustin Fabre. Translated by Bernard Miall 

Doubleday o 2 & Co., Garden City: 
Harbours of Memory. By William McFee. $1.75; The Conquest of 
Fear. By Basil King; The Girls. By Edna Ferber. $1.75. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
Reviews and Critical Papers. 


By Henri Fabre. 


Edited by Prof. John Erskine 
Play 
By the 


By Lionel Johnson. Edited with an 
Introduction by Robert Shafer. $2.00; And Even Now. By Max Beer- 
bohm. $3.50; If I May. By A. A. Milne, $2.50. Youngsters, Collected 
Poems of Childhood. By Burges Johnson. Illustrated by Rollin Cramp- 
ton. $2.50; Andivius Hedulio. By Edward Lucas White. 00. 

Harper & Brothers, New York 
More That Must Be Told. By Philip Gibbs. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York: 
Public Opinions and the Steel Strike. 
Investigations to the Commission of Inquiry. 
Movement. Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 

Henry Holt & Co., New York: 

The Beginning of Wisdom. By 7 Vincent Benet; 
Friends. By Simeon Strunsby. $1.7 

B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis: 

A General Introduction to the Bible. 
Grannan, D.D., Ph.D. In Four Vols. 

The Higher Thought Publishing Co., New York: 

The Bolshevism of Sex. Femininity and Feminism. By Fernand J. J. 
Merckx, 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 

Sea Power in the Pacific. By Hector C. Bywater. 


Supplementary Reports of the 
The International World 
hairman. 


Sinbad and His 


By the Rt. Rev. Charles P. 


$5.00; Caleb, Cotton- 


tail. By Harrison Cady. $1.25; Washington Close- Ups. By "Edward 
G. Lowry. $3.00. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 

The King of the Golden City, an Allegory for Children. By Mother 


Mary Loyola, of the Bar Convent, York. With Pictures in Color. 
St. Jerome and Holy Scripture. The Pope’s Encyclical ‘Authorized 


Translation. $0.35; Excursions in Thought. By “Imaal.” $1.50; You and 

Yours, Practical Talks on Family Life. By Martin J. Scott, Ss. J. $1.90. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York: ( 

The Bald Face, and Other Animal Stories. By Hal. G. Evarts. With 


Charles Livingston Bull. $3.00; The Herapath Property. 
The Penny Whistle, Together with the 
Foreword by Franklin P. 


Illustrations by 
By J. S. Fletcher. $2.00; 
Babette Ballads. By Bert Leston Taylor. 
Adams. 


Little, Brown & Co. 
Hero Tales of ee Bee — Jeremiah Curtin. $2.00; The Lark. By 
Dana Burnet. oe The bay of Faith. By Arthur Somers Roche. 


Longmans, & Co., New York 


Green 
The Pilgrim. Vol. 2, No. 1, October, 1921. $0.85, 
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The Macmillan Co., New York: s 
Collected Poems. By E. A. Robinson. 
By Alice Brown; American Catholics in the War. 
War Council, 1917-1921. By Michael Williams. $2.50 
Immigrant. By Constantine M. Panunzio. $2.00. 


Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana: 

The Saviour’s Fountains, a Book for Children on the Seven Sacrements. 
By Michael Andrew Chapman. With Illustrations by Father Raphael, 
O.S.B.; “They Also Serve.” By Alexander J. Cody, S.J. $0.15, $7.00 a 
Hundred. 

Pierre Téqui, Libraire-Editour, 82, Rue Bonaparte, Paris: ; 
Capitalisme et Communisme. Par Jules Riche. 5 fr.; La Bienheureuse 
Marguerite de Lorraine. Par Duchesse D’Alencon et Relieuse Clarisse. 
Les Charismes du Sainte-Esprit. 


Par D. Bernard Marechaux. 3 fr.; 
Tentations et Taches de Femmes. Trois Conferences aux Femmes du 
Monde. Par Mgr. J. Tissier. 


Tlal; S. F. (Mexico): : 
Historia de la Iglesia en Mexico. Por el P. Mariano Cuevas, S.J. 


University of California Press, Berkeley, California: 

An Analysis of Certain Theories of Truth. By George Boas. 

Yale University Press, New Haven: ' : 
The Chronicles of America Series: Washington and His Comrades in 
Arms. By George M. bet The Fathers of the Constitution. By 
Max Farrand; pomeeete and His Colleagues. By Allen Johnson; The 
Spanish Borderlands. By Herbert E, Bolton; Texas and the Mexican 
War. By Nathaniel W. Stephenson; Captains of the Civil War. By 
William Wood; The American Spirit in Education. By Edwin E. 
Slosson; The Age of Invention. By Holland Thompson; Theodore 
Roosevelt and His Times. By MHarold Howland; oodrow Wilson 
and the World War. By Charles Seymour. All Illustrated; The 
Reign of Relativity. By Viscount Haldane. $5.00; I. Horati Flacci 
Carminum Librum Quintum a Rudyardo _——. et Carolo Graves 
Anglice Redditum; Every Man in His Humor. By Ben Johnson. Edited 
with Introduction Notes, and Glossary. By Henry Holland Carter, Ph.D. 


Joseph F. Wagner, New York: 
Story-Sermonettes for the Children’s Mass. For the Sundays of the 
Ecclesiastical Year. By the Rev. Frederick A. Reuter; The Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review. ited by Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., and Rev. 
J. A. McHugh, O.P. 


$3.50; Louise Imogen Guiney. 
National Catholic 
; The Soul of an 


EDUCATION 
Death in the Non-Catholic College 

¢¢ J F we face the facts,” writes a non-Catholic critic, “ we must 

admit that in a very large number of instances indeed, the 
boy and girl returning from college seem to have lost his or her 
faith in transit.” Some may attend church-service after gradua- 
tion, “just to please the folks,” but their private opinion is that 
“most of this religious business is ‘bunk’.” Correctly indeed 
does this writer say that in most of the colleges of the country 
students are exposed to all manner of attack, direct and indirect, 
upon their religious principles. As a result, a considerable group 
of these young people will go through life devoid of any contact 
with religion. If they have lost the Catholic Faith, a wide and 
well-tested experience indicates that very many of them will 
prove bitterly hostile to all religion. 


THE SEARING FLAME 


[* is high time for Catholic parents to realize that when they per- 

mit their sons and daughters to attend a non-Catholic college, 
they patronize, in most cases, an institution in which the faith 
and morals of their children will be deliberately attacked. In 
the rarest instance will these Catholic boys and girls hear the 
claims of the Faith, for which a stronger generation of Catholics 
through the centuries laid down their lives, spoken of with 
genuine respect or even consideration. But the Faith alone does 
not bear the burden of attack. Speaking at a public meeting in 
Milwaukee, the Reverend Herbert C. Noonan, S.J., president of 
Marquette University, asserted that the practise of birth-control 
was defended by men representing the State University, and that 
it was taught by the University’s professor of sociology, Dr. 
E. A. Ross. “It is a striking thing,” commented President Noo- 
nan, “for a man to call vice virtue, and to say that a woman 
who brings life into the world is lacking in self-control and dis- 
cipline, and is given to lust. How long can we tolerate a condi- 
tion under which a professor dare stand before a student-body 
to put the seal of his approbation on the deadly sin of lust? Still, 
this is being done in the University of Wisconsin, and done every 
day. I speak not only of Wisconsin, but of many, far too many, 
dniversities and colleges throughout this country. And at Wis- 
consin are 1,000 Catholic students.” 
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Add to the 1,000 at Wisconsin, some 35,000 Catholic young 
men and women in institutions which refer to religion 
only to belittle or attack it, and the seriousness of the 
situation is apparent. Many, if not most, of these young peo- 
ple will begin life weakened in their loyalty to their religion, 
and to the enlightened morality which it demands. Not one will 
have the reasons for the Faith within him, which can be given 
only by a Catholic collegiate training. How many, then, will re- 
main loyal to the Catholic Church, or to any trace of superna- 
tural religion? Nothing short of a series of miracles will save 
these young people from the searing flame of infidelity and im- 
morality through which they are forced to pass in the typical non- 
Catholic college. 


As AT HARVARD AND YALE 


I‘ is hardly probable that in many colleges atheism and infidel- 
ity are inculcated so openly or so industriously as immorality 
is taught at Wisconsin. Yet a direct attack upon religion is 
often less harmful in its effects than an attack which is masked. 
It is said that the late William James used to deplore the fact 
that his courses seemed to lead many students to give up all 
belief in Christianity. It might have been retorted, and was, that 
if his students accepted him with any degree of seriousness, no 
other course was open to them. Yet James, at least in his scholas- 
tic lectures, never professed to be an enemy of revealed reli- 
gion, and could never be brought to realize the incompatibility of 
the doctrines which he expounded so alluringly, with the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. For years he exercised an 
influence which his disciples, many of whom now occupy uni- 
versity chairs, have drawn to conclusions far beyond any which 
the master himself would have sanctioned. 

A student who had followed his courses told me in after-years 
that the impression which he gathered from James was, chiefly 
the sublime unimportance of dogmatic religion, “ religion, that is,” 
said my young friend, “of the kind ‘if you don’t believe, you’re 
going to be damned.’” In other words, religion of the kind 
preached by Jesus Christ. James did not deny that its influence 
might in a given case be potent and salutary. But religious faith 
was simply one aspect of life, and not a dominant aspect at that. 
It was like a taste for olives. You might like olives, or you 
might not. But what of that? You might cycle to your lecture- 
room, or you might walk, or your preference might change from 
time to time.. But in either case, you arrived. So too might 
men arrive at their destinies, through religion, or without it, or 
with a bias against it. It did not matter how you arrived; if 
you arrived. Of course, you chose your own destiny, or thought 
you did, and anything that seemed to help was sacred, and any- 
thing that seemed to hinder, whatever it might be, was to be 
discarded. Values were pretty much what you and experience 
made them; social values, ethical values, moral values. If there 
was not anything absolutely moral in the valuation, it would 
seem to follow that there could not be anything absolutely im- 
moral either, although dogmatic persons might contradict you. 
But what would you have? Not certainty, at any rate, in morality 
or anything else. This is a pretty fair estimate, it seems to me, 
of William James as he appeared to the benches. 

So much for Harvard. A Yale man, in all good faith, once 
remarked that no Catholic need apprehend an attack on his faith 
at New Haven, because the subject simply was not mentioned 
there. I gathered that to refer to religion at Yale was distinctly 
bad form. I suppose what he meant is illustrated by the story of 
the young man at Yale who ventured to suggest the application 
of the Seventh Commandment, “ Thou shalt not steal,” to the 
solution of a problem in economics. “O, Mr. Blank,” chided the 
instructor, “ we don’t discuss religion here.” As a matter of fact 
we don’t, and that is why we have so many labor disturbances. 





UNDERMINING MORALITY 

UT there is another aspect of Catholic attendance at non-Catho- 

lic schools which, if not graver, is, I fear, more common. 
Is it wholly unknown that a professor deliberately sets himself 
to break down the faith of a Catholic ‘student, invoking the old 
sophism that every alleged fact, including the facts of religion, 
must be subjected to the alembic of the intellect, to ascertain the 
relative proportion of truth or falsehood? The sophism catches. 
The trained student knows in what sense the assertion can be 
accepted. The collegian does not. He proceeds to fathom the 
infinite, and failing in the attempt, rejects all revelation. Re- 
ligion has been found wanting—by a false standard. Or has it 
never been known that a professor has undertaken to persuade a 
Catholic student that obligatory attendance at Mass is a shackle 
on man’s dignity, or that any obligation of this nature is wholly 
incompatible with the genuine concept of religion? 

Worse, it has been known, and not once but again and again, 
and sometimes to the police courts because of the after-effects, 
that in order to break down “the provincial viewpoint,” to teach 
“the wholesomeness of every manifestation of human nature,” 
professors have put before a student or a group of students, cal- 
low, immature girls and boys for all their pathetic collegiate 
fripperies, certain open manifestations of poor human nature at 
its nearest approach to animality—manifestations which the ma- 
ture seeker fer truth, austere in his search, may rightly study, 
but which surely are as flame to the tinder of shallow, inex- 
perienced youth. 

If personal experience does not bear witness, consult not only 
the required reading, but the very texts in use at practically every 
non-Catholic college. Some are by name on the “ Index”; many 
more are forbidden because they directly attack revealed religion 
and the morality founded thereon; others because they are either 
blasphemous or obscene. The Church sets her face against them, 
because she knows that contact with pitch defiles. And that 
contact has meant the religious and moral death of many a 
Catholic youth. 

Tue CatnHoric CLuB 

4 Se say that the Catholic boy or girl can be safely entrusted 

to a non-Catholic college because of the presence of a Catho- 
lic club in the institution, or of a more or less official chaplain, 
takes too much for granted. It is equivalent to the belief that 
you can overcome the influence of the public school, and impart 
the religious training which the Church enjoins under pain of 
sin, by giving the child a dose of Catechism once a week. The 
average Catholic club usually does not do that much, and in the 
nature of the case, probably can never do much more. 

An Eastern university which I have in mind enrolls nearly 2,000 
Catholic students. Its Catholic club, now struggling under an- 
other name, numbers a mere handful, and I do not think it an 
exaggeration to say that its very existence is known only to a 
minority of the Catholic students. Or if they do know of it, they 
keep away from it. Its direct religious influence is confined to 
one or two talks each year from a clergyman. Yet this club is 
supposed to rank with at least the average, if not above it, and 
has been used to remove the lingering scruples of parents in 
whom the Catholic Faith was not wholly extinct. 

Rut even were it a vigorous institution, chaplained by a learned 
and zealous priest devoted exclusively to the work, what break- 
water could it rear against the flood of infidelity and immorality 
surging the year round from the class-rooms of that university, 
where men of undoubted ability in their special fields claim in the 
name of academic freedom the right to attack not only the Catholic 
Church, but the very foundations of religion and morality? 

The simple truth is this: Fearful indeed is the responsibility 
of Catholic parents who permit their children to enroll at a non- 
Catholic college. Some may escape the total loss of Faith and 
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morality. But like Rachel the Church mourns thousands th 
are slain. Their blood is on the hands of fathers and moth 
who have loved this world and its vanities more than they hav 
loved the souls of their children, and Him who created them. 
Paut L. Biaxety, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
As Denver, So Goes the Country 
[’ is well to sum up at the outset. In the merry month oj 
August, 1920, the Denver Tramway Strike began. It w 

monotonously like other strikes in some respects, in others, un 
like. It was monotonous in destroying property, to cite the mor 
important item first, and in destroying lives. Among the deaf 
are Dan Flannagan, “an excellent church member, in fact 

weekly communicant,” and J. J. Collins, another excellent churc} 
member and Knight of Columbus, lately home from the war 
J. J. was eating his supper, but rushed out to help eighteen-year. 
old Theresa Unger, who had just been shot, and for reward w 
also shot. Then there was Hugh Miller, a salesman, the fathe 
of four children, and Leonard Temmer, age sixteen, a machinist’ 
apprentice, who was a regular teacher in the Bethany Luthera 
Church Sunday School. You can read all this and much mor 
in a little pamphlet, “The Denver Tramway Strike of 1920. 
This pamphlet contains the results of an investigation by Dr: 
Ryan, Devine and Lapp, and can be obtained for fifteen cent; 
from the Denver Commission of Religious Forces, 1206 Fifteenth 
Street, Denver, the Commission on Church and Social Service 
105 East Twenty-second Street, New York, or from the Social 
Action Department, National Catholic Welfare Council, Wash 
ington, D. C. 











THe MEN AND THE CoMPANY 


tiny pages which tell the history of the events culminating 
in the strike are models of clear narration. For the men 
it synopsized in this paragraph, 


The tramway employes struck because they feared that as 
soon as the legal obstacle [contract with the company] should 
be removed, the company would reduce wages to forty-eight 
cents, . . . because they believed their union was better able 
to face a contest in August than in October or November 
when its morale would be weakened by the loss of its contract 
with the company, and when unemployment would be more 
widespread; and finally because they were enraged at what 
they believed to be a policy, on part of the company, aimed 
at disrupting their union. . . 

The men—at least their executive board—must bear re- 
sponsibility for an action which on its face was contrary to 
instructions from the court. ... They should have known, 
however, that the course which they took was certain to for- 
feit public sympathy and not likely to secure redress of their 
grievances. After the disturbances of the first week, the 
men should have made all possible speed to terminate the 
strike. It was no time to stand on ceremony. When their 
executive declared the strike ended, they should have gone 
back to work. 

Judgment on the company is then asserted. “The tramway 
company failed of public confidence because of its political ani 
financial irregularities of former years,” a fact which, by the way, 


has a very close application in New York City. 


Whatever may have been the financial condition of the com- 
pany, the men could not be expected to accept a reduction of 
the top-wage, to forty-eight cents an hour, without the most 
vigorous and indignant protest. The requirements of an in- 
dustrial enterprise make it necessary in practice to safeguard 
stockholders and to pay interest on bonds. . . . But in principle 
the men are right—and public policy will vindicate them— 
in maintaining that labor should be paid a good living before 
money receives its hire. 

This fundamentally important economic principle is asserted 
again and again by the Commission. Without its acceptance, the 


prevailing system becomes an instrument of slavery. 
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THe ComMpaANy’s PrivATE ARMY 


HE Commission then describes two strategic moves which 

goaded the workers to fury. The first was the importation 
of strike-breakers led by a professional ruffian named “ Black 
Jack” Jerome. On July 29, Jerome reached Denver to confer 
with the street car company, and when the strike was ordered, 
the telegraph and the long-distance called the strike-breakers to 
the scene of action. Bedding, furniture, stores of food, and other 
supplies were hurried into the company’s buildings. On August 
3, the van-guard arrived, armed with rifles and revolvers. For 
this no permission had been asked or given, “although they were 
not part of the armed forces of the United States, or of the State 
of Colorado,” nor had they been deputized by the county as spe- 
cial sheriffs or police. “ They constituted, in fact, an armed and 
privately commanded force of fighting men.” They should have 
been thrown, every man of them, into jail. Instead of this, “ they 
were supplied with rifles and ammunition which were the prop- 
erty of the State of Colorado.” These military stores had been 
turned over to the city by the State on the formal understanding 
that they would be used by special officers deputized by the city. 
That they found their way to the hands of these brigands is a 
startling commentary on the municipal authorities of Denver. 


The instructions of “Black Jack” Jerome to his mob, armed 
by the State, are told in the affidavit of one William A. Ingraham, 
a strike-breaker imported from Los Angeles. It may be mentioned 
that Jerome never paid his ruffians the stipulated $150, if he was 
able to throw the applicant out of his office. Ingraham deposes: 


I and 104 others boarded a train Monday night, August 2. 
About 20 minutes before our arrival at Brighton, Colorado, 
Jerome boarded the car, shook hands with each of the 104 of 
us, and said “ Boys, there is nothing to it. Have 35 cars 
running, and in three or four days you will be going back to 
Los Angeles with your $150. It is the easiest strike I ever 
had.” ... Shortly after our arrival in the barns, Jerome 
came in. “ Now, boys, I want to tell you something,” he said, 
“you have come here to break this strike. We are going to 
do it, and when you shoot, be sure and shoot straight. Those 
of you who have not arms I will provide with arms.” Eight 
armed men were then selected as sentinels, and placed on 
guard about the barns. They were armed with rifles and re- 
volvers, and instructed to shoot and not to shoot into the 
| eye 
... The first night in the barns, Jerome approached us, and 
ordered us in hearing distance, saying he had something to 
say. “ Boys, we are going to start the cars on Monday morn- 
ing. I am the whole thing. The tramway company can tell 
you nothing. This is my barn. Shoot craps, play cards, or 
do anything you please. Your pay is going on. If you get 
into any trouble while running cars, or get into jail, I will 
get you out. With reference to the money, boys, get the 
nickles. You know what I would do. I advise you to do 
the same thing. Get the money, and do not forget the con- 
ductors to split 50-50 with the motormen. The company be 
damned.” 

This freebooter, apparently, was allowed his way, until August 
7, when at the request of Governor Shoup, the Federal troops took 
possession of the city. One of the first acts under martial law 


was the disarmament of “ Black Jack.” 


’ 


Tue Spy SYSTEM 


FN ysohaagueny policy of the tramway company, which always 
stirs up bitterness and resentment is the spy-system. Ac- 
cording to the Commission the company seemed unable to under- 
stand why this practice should be deemed objectionable—another 
instance of the utter stupidity afflicting the management of many 
large employers of labor. The Commission condemns the spy- 
system on the very practical ground that it furnishes too much 
misinformation. “In the Denver controversy these unreliable re- 
ports of the meetings of the men were daily supplied to public 
officials in the city and State, and to the military commander. 
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The evil, far-reaching effects of such reports can hardly be over- 
estimated in their harvest of bitterness and misunderstanding.” 
It was found that the company had long maintained a “ secret 
service,” and the general superintendent of the company admitted 
frankly that “he was informed fully from reports of spies as to 
what had occurred,in what was presumably a secret meeting.” 
Even a conference called by the Commission itself was thus re- 
ported to the company, by men who were pretending to be “ loyal” 
to the union. The Commission points out the serious results of 
the system : 


The tramway company, in accordance with a very general 
practice, employed spies to learn what the men were doing. 
It was contended that this was an unavoidable practice. But 
a sensitive conscience can look only with stern disapproval 
upon a practice which substitutes suspicion for confidence and 
treachery for honest dealing. The spy system defeats itself. 
It deceives no one, and it invites counter-espionage. Its agents 
tend to promote the evils which they are supposed to check. 
It is admittedly a war-measure. Must we admit that industry 
is normally war? The whole system is undoubtedly one of 
the most disruptive influences in our industrial order. 
These inaccurate reports have also been sent, it is said, to public 


officials in various parts of the country. 


Tue INTEREST OF THE PUBLIC 


HE Commission realizes that the public has an interest in 

every strike, but is careful to show in what respect this in- 
terest is “paramount.” It does not, cannot, mean that in every 
industrial dispute the workers must agree to accept less than 
decent wages and decent working conditions, simply to spare the 
public a certain amount of annoyance. “ The public interest must 
not be identified with the public’s convenience.” True, it is im- 
portant that an industry on which the public greatly depends 
should be kept solvent, but “the community is ultimately more 
concerned that good wages should be paid... than that a low 
fare should be charged to passengers.” 

This last statement brings up an interesting feature in connec- 
tion with a great number of American traction companies, but 
which did not come directly within the Commission’s field of in- 
vestigation, “ Must the public be forced to make good the deficit 
caused by the political bargains and the skilfully managed thievery 
of former managements?” The Commission did its work well, and 
its report should be in the hands of every student of the in- 
dustrial problem. 

P. LL. B. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Labor Unions Start 
Own Banks 


AN excellent illustration to show how rapidly labor is mastering 
the complexities of high finance and how it is able to utilize 
for its own purpose some of the best managerial talent is contained 
in the following notice taken from the October issue of the 
Carpenter: 


The banking committee of the Central Labor Union of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., proposes starting a new bank sometime in 
October. The new bank will be known as the Producers and 
Consumers’ Bank. It will be a private bank, but under the 
State banking laws. It will be capitalized at $100,000,000 and 
business will begin as soon as $1,000,000 of stock has been 
sold. The bank will cater to workmen particularly, and the 
officers and trustees will be prominent labor men; amongst 
whom will be noted Brother W. T. Allen, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Philadelphia District Council, they employing the 
best banking talent possible. The bank is founded on plans 
of the late Wharton Barker, one of the most prominent 
bankers of recent years. The Board of Trustees has our 
best wishes for their success. 


According to a recent statement in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Cooperative Bank in 
that city was ready to pay a dividend to its depositors on 
November 1, in addition to the regular four per cent interest. 
The bank was started a year ago and is now expected to disburse 
$10,000 of its funds. A dividend of about five per cent will be 
paid to the shareholders at the end of the bank’s year. Labor is 
fast learning its lesson. 




























































A Simple Lay, 
Apostolate 

D*: WILLMAN, whose zeal for the promotion of Catholic 

literature has induced him to publish a special quarterly, 

in large leaflet form, under the title of the Lay Apostolate of the 

Catholic Press, makes an excellent suggestion. Catholic women, 

he says, can greatly further this cause by the simple means of 

turning the conversation upon subjects discussed in their Catholic 
journals and magazines. 


This is a most ideal field for our ladies; there should be no 
meeting, not even visiting neighbors, without some reference 
to Catholic events, and that by referring to what was read in 
the Catholic daily, Catholic weekly or Catholic magazine. It 
is in this way women will become interested and posted in 
Catholic affairs, and it is this kind of agitation and enlighten- 
ment that will stimulate interest in Catholic literature, and 
unconsciously do a great missionary work. 

There is no reason why men could not use the same method of 
imparting useful information and securing new subscribers for 
their favorite Catholic publications. Why not break a lull of 
silence by the remark: “I notice America says . . .” The 


rest will follow naturally. 


Explaining the Ruin of 
Austrian Currency 
HE following explanation of the collapse of the Austrian 
Kronen, of which 3,400 were offered for a single American 
dollar, is given in the monthly publication Reconstruction, an 
organ established “to promote the political and economic recon- 
struction in Central and Eastern Europe.” The editor says: 


The present collapse originated from heavy sales of Kronen 
for German account and was then aggravated by speculation 
which developed into a wild panic. Germany of course was 
forced to sell Kronen at any price in order to raise the enor- 
mous amounts needed for reparation. Thus the Peace Treaty 
is wrecking all Europe. The catastrophe could have been 
staved off from Austria, if the Allies had indeed granted the 
credits, promised innumerable times. As a matter of fact all 
states except America have already decided to put off their 
mortgage on all Austrian assets for twenty years, in order to 
enable Austria to find credits. It is a tragedy that exactly 
America, which has shown so much generosity towards Aus- 
trian children, is mainly responsible for the absolute economic 
breakdown of Austria, not from any ill-will, but simply from 
lack of interest and foresight in the affairs of Europe, though 
it was the influence of America at the Peace Conference which 
broke up Austria and created the present situation. 


Americans, who have been so sincerely anxious for the fate 
of Austria and so willing to contribute financial aid, will be sur- 
prised to learn how deeply responsible their own Government is 
considered to be for the sad conditions in Austria. The original 
evil which must be remedied is of course the economically im- 
possible situation created by the Peace Conference in cutting off 
the country from its necessary home sources of food supply and 


raw material. 


Shoot the 

Bootlegger ! 

UR Methodist brethren have recently suggested the adoption 

of a very stern policy in dealing with the bootlegger. If 

the weekly, Clip Sheet, issued by the Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition and Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church, repre- 
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sents the mind of the brethren, that policy is to shoot quickly a, 
accurately. Under the heading, “The Only Good Bootlegger | 
a Dead Bootlegger,” the story is told: 


_ On several occasions recently Prohibition and police officers 
in the discharge of their duty have been fired on by the boot- 
leggers. Unfortunately some of these belligerent bootleggers 
have been taken and lodged in jail. They should have been 
lodged five feet under ground. 

In Washington recently police officers attempted to stop a 
car going through the streets at terrific speed, and were 
ignored. They gave chase in another car, and were being 
outdistanced when the bootleg machine ran into another auto- 
mobile standing by the curb, injuring its occupants and 
careening down the street. Both bootleggers leaped from the 
- with drawn revolvers. Nevertheless the officers took them 
alive. 

This is not good policy. Such incidents should be dealt 
with according to the code of the Texas ranger. We would 
be the last to advocate the unwarranted use of weapons by 
officers, but a bootlegger is worth a lot more to the country 
dead than alive. 


The editor of the Clip Sheet should write for the “ movie 


“ Movies,” in some respects, are like fairy-tales for children; 
few killings, more or less, do not greatly matter. In the streej 
of Washington, however, it is different. Suppose a stray sho 
hit an innocent by-stander, Mr. Wayne Wheeler, for example 
And if all automobiles must be searched at sight and without war 
rant, there may be sad revelations of the private iniquity ¢ 
certain Congressmen who, as Senator Reid has said, voted fu 
Prohibition with a whiskey breath. 


I loyd George a 

the Press 
HE distinguished British journalist and essayist, Alfred Gard 
ner, sometime editor of the London Daily News, contributd 
to the August Atlantic an article entitled the “ Twilight of Pa 
liament,” in which occurred the following significant passage 


While his former colleague, Mr. Asquith, studiously ignored 
the press and would no more have thought of bargaining with 
Northcliffe and Beaverbrook for their support than of asking 
his butler to write his speeches, Mr. George lived in the. press 
world, knew every leading journalist’s vulnerable point, hu- 
mored his vanity, and gave him a knighthood or a peerage as 
readily as his breakfast. .. . It may be worth while to men- 
tion the chief figures of the press bodyguard with which Mr. 
George has displaced the authority of Parliament and made 
himself more nearly a dictator than the country has seen since 
the days of Cromwell. They are really very few, but between 
them they influence the opinion and control the news-supply 
of the nineteen-twentieths of the people of the country. They 
are Lord Northcliffe, whom he made a viscount; his brother, 
Lord Rothermere, whom also he made a viscount; a third 
brother, Sir Leicester Harmsworth, whom he made a baronet; 
Mr. George Riddell of the News of the World, whom he made 
Lord Riddell; the manager of the Times, Sir Stuart Camp- 
bell, whom he made a knight; the manager of the Mail, whom 
he made a knight; Sir H. Dalziel of the Daily Chronicle and 
Pall Mall; Sir William Robertson Nichol (also made a 
knight), who, as editor of the British Weekly, keeps him right 
with the Nonconformist public; Sir Edward Hulbar, the 
owner of a great group of papers in London and Manchester 
(a baronetcy for him); Lord Beaverbrook of the Daily Ex- 
press, who was given a peerage for engineering the overthrow 
of the Asquith ministry. There are others, but these are the 
leaders of the claque through which Mr. George rules Eng- 
land and in larger degree than any man living, the continent 
of Europe. It is a great achievement. The press lords have 
so indoctrinated the public mind with the Lloyd George legend 
that it is doubtful whether they themselves can destroy their 
own creation. Lord Northcliffe, disappointed at not being 
chosen as a part of his contract, to represent England at the 
Peace Conference, has tried to destroy it, but has found that 
he did his work too thoroughly to undo it easily. 


Thus does the modern British aristocracy germinate. But wil 
no honest Englishman tell us how Lloyd George rewarded hi 
American claque? 
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